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There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Colmubien. 


You See Them 
Everywhere 
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Stem Set Watch, made by the famous Due- 

ber Watch Case Co. and warranted to be 

the handsomest made; fitted with —— full 
jeweled imported 

ment sere omy in every resnect for time- time- 

fully Warranted to an by or Waltham and 

for Five Years. If 

poe yee a good Rah. this adver- 

tisement out and send to us with your 

name and address and we will send 
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“Joker’s Dictionary.” 


5 aeonte of wit and humor, according to subject 
alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages of Jokes, 
Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of repartee on every 
subject likely tocome up in social intercourse. Order 
of -your newsdealer; or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 

Address Union Book Co., Box 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Il WANT 


500 more Agents for “Zell's Cyclopedia.” An 

mt canvasses 14 persons and takes 10 orders. 
If you want to canvass for this book, and mean 
business, 1 will send you an agent's outfit free. 
Write at once for my terms to agents. Let me 
hear = ou. Address, 

— 454 Essex Street, 

Lock Box 837 Lynn, Mass. 














Cured Safely, by in- 
C or p u ! en cy telligent and * scientific 


treatment. Large Abdomens reduced 
manently. We guarantee a cure or refu und 
your money. No starvation methods. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 


New York. 
BROOKLYN, 
New York. 
St. Louis. 


Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 


Cincinnati. 


knows this. 
FAHNESTOCKE, 
Pittsbu: 


* New York. 


St. Louis. 
St. Louis, 
Salem, Mass. 
Chicago. 


’ sent free, 
St. Louis and Chicago, 
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‘The |_eading. 


One of the leading and best known 
painters in this country says, “I cannot afford 
to use anything but Pure White Lead” (see 
list of brands). 


Every practical painter 


It is only those who haven't 
any reputation to lose who don’t know it, or 
will use misleading brands of White Lead 
or unknown worthless mixtures. 
low-priced, they are not cheap. Pure White 
| Lead is the cheapest, because it is the best. 


If colors are required they are easily made by using the National 
Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. Pamphlet and color-card 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Although 


1 Broadway, New York. 





There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 

of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 

— who have traveled over the line. and to- 

pe hg the major portion of 4ROUND 

E WORLD Travel, who are ey 

trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 

quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 

Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 

tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- 

cific Steamships. 





For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 


E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
Cc. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or to 


Dt. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- 
real, Can. 

















GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


of the University of the State of New York. The 
Foremost Music-school in America. All 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental music taught 
as a science and as an art, from the first beginning 
~ the —— artistic a ~~ 

legrees in music granted. nd for particulars. 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, Pres’t, 170 West 23d St., New York. 





fy nope ya TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855. 


13 East 14TH STREET, - 


NEW YORK. 
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FOR HEALTH AND INSTRUCTION ! 
Escorted EUROPE. 


Rg my = yosy ay ye Septem- 
r; fifty-three days necessary 
Excursions to expenses included, $280. 

lso, high-class party leaves New 


Rome and $150." sixty days; first-class, only 


, Four of the Orient and Europe by 
Holy Land.|s 8. S. Saale’’ from New York in Sep- 
Grand “high-class, Oriental. ¢ 
-€ en our, 
The Baptist §. 8. Columbia, in November. 
Comprehensive Oriental Tour, 
Pilgrimage. at owas a Feb. 12th, hed 
No erman Lloyd, accompanie: 
C. R. Blackall, 'phy T. T. Eaton, D.D , LL.D. 
M.D., D.D., edi- Preliminary announcement of Dr. 
tor American|Blackall’s remarkable Tour to the 
Baptist Publi-|Lands of the Bible now ready. All 
cation Society. jarrangements highest class. Abso- 
lutely select limited party by 8. 8 
Dr. BLACKALL |Normannia Feb. 19th. For full in- 
leads. formation address 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, LTD., 
Originators, Pioneers, and First Conductors of Asso- 
ciated Parties to Holy Land. Travel tickets every- 
where. Choice berths ALLS. 8. lines. 113 Broadway, 
New York; 220 South Clark St. ,Chicago; 201 Washington 
St., Boston; 135 South Fifth St,, Phila., Pa., &c., &¢ 








IF INTERESTED IN THE STUDY OF NATURE, 
send name and 2-cent stamp 
for BEST LIST OF BOOKS in 
Botany, Entomology, Ornithology, Conchology, Geol 
ogy, Natural History, and Biology. 
Knobel’s Illustrated Guides in Natural History are the 
latest, simplest, and the best. 





THe TREES AND SHRUBS ..........6.+-++: net 50 cts. 
FERNS AND EVERGREENS.......... we. net 50 cts, 
Day BuTTERFLIES, etc... ......... . net socts. 


BEETLES, AND THEIR KIND.,........-+ i... net 50 cts. 
#* Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
BRADLEE DEN, Pub. and Bookseller, 
18 Arch Street, "Boston, Mass. 








“po you PLAY WHIST? 


If so, then you want the BEST DUPLICATE 
METHODS, and we have them. Drop us a postal for 
descriptions and be convinced. 

‘The American Method, the best and completest eve! 
invented, embodying improvements and features never 
before used, complete apparatus for sixteen deals, 
post-paid. 

The Hamilton Method, unexcelled except by th: 
American, $1.00, post- -paid. Copyrighted and patent 
applied for. 

Send for circulars of Columbia Typewriter Desks, 
which we are selling from New England to the Pacili 
States. Try us. 


The J. W. Gibbes Stationery Co., Columbia, S. C. 


fol THIRTY CENTS POSTPAID. 
sont TENG AOE A ott. 


DEAFNESS, & HEAD, NOISES CURED 
k’s Invisible Tul 
ecccmtal chen ptt ae ‘Bold only 


by F. Hiscox, os Bway, N.Y. Write for book of proofs free. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





A YEAR OF THE NEW TARIFF. 


HE Democratic tariff was one year old on August 28, and 
certain papers signalized the anniversary by publishing 
statistics which, it was claimed, demonstrated the practical suc- 
cess of the Wilson-Gorman law. Mr. Wilson himself, in a letter 
to The New York World, claimed that the year’s experience 
“triumphantly justified” the tariff reform idea, as the results of 
the law were “lightened taxes, cheaper necessaries of life, quick- 
ened employment and increased wages for labor, widening mar- 
kets, and the promise of adequate revenue.” The country, Mr. 
Wilson declared, “had said the last farewell to McKinleyism, 
and the day of ‘mad protection’ is over.” Most of the Demo- 
cratic and Independent papers are inclined to agree with this view 
of the effects of the new tariff, while most of the Republican 
papers assert that the law has totally failed and fully vindicated 
the Protectionist opposition to it. Such industrial improvement 
as has taken place is attributed by these to other agencies than 
the tariff, and all our gains are said to have come distinctly in 
spite of it. 


None Benefited, Millions Injured.—‘‘So great has been the 
depression of industries that defenders of the new tariff would 
one and all angrily protest if the volume of business during the 
past year, or the production of industries, or the earnings of labor 
for the year, should be compared with those of any previous year 
of prosperity. They would declare it utterly unfair to take the 
past year as a whole, when there has been improvement toward 
the close. It is equally unfair to take for comparison only the 
past few months of recuperation, since it was settled that no fur- 
ther change of tariff would be made by Democrats, and that the 
Republicans would hereafter control the work. But yet, taking 
the best results attained since Democratic defeat brought this 
discovery as a measure of the improvement made possible by that 
defeat, and assuming that these best results will be maintained 
in the future, what do the people think about it? 

“They have seen a great many idle works started again since a 
Democratic Congress adjourned. But they also see in every 
county and almost every town many others which are still idle. 





It is not a matter about which complete statistical accounts are 
possible, but it is known to every voter and every business man 
what the facts are within his own personal observation. Not 
only are many establishments idle, their former hands having 
been forced to seek a livelihood in other occupations, but of those 
in operation comparatively few are yet working full time with 
full force. 

“Another fact of which people will judge from their personal 
knowledge is that the wages of labor and the profits of business 
are not what they were in days of prosperity. That something 
like half a million of workers have received some advance in 
wages since the time of greatest depression is most cheering, and 
yet everybody knows that within his personal acquaintance most 
wage-earners are still receiving less than they used to receive. 
The great strikes in woolen and carpet mills which have failed, 
the strikes of iron-miners and clothing workers, and the threat- 
ened strike of cotton workers, with many others of less impor- 
tance, all bear witness to the same fact, that labor is yet receiv- 
ing much less than in 1892, before the country chose to have a 
‘change.’"— 7he Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


A Fairly Good Tariff.—‘‘ The present tariff has been in opera- 
tion a year only, but already the country has adapted itself to it, 
with the result that business of every kind has entered upon, or 
is about entering upon, the enjoyment of another era of prosper- 
ity. There is activity in all our industries, capital is reaping fair 
returns, and labor is having generous wages restored to it. The 
hard times have departed, or are departing ; they were due chiefly 
to the silver agitation, tho partly to the protracted and disturbing 
tariff agitation. The first of these influences created doubts of 
the nation’s continued financial integrity and solvency, and the 
other was responsible for a paralyzing uncertainty which brought 
to a standstill many of our most important industries and inter- 
fered with the activity of others of them. 

“To make the present tariff sufficient and satisfactory to all 
interests, it need not to be torn to pieces from end to end; its 
defects, neither many nor fatal, can be remedied, and its merits 
frankly recognized. It has proved by its operation that it isa 
fairly good tariff, as partizan tariffs go, and if it can not be re- 
vised judiciously, upon intelligent, honest business lines, it 
should be let alone—not touched. ‘Tariff agitation, leading to 
the unsettling of all settled conditions of trade, should have no 
part in the political platform or purposes of any party.”— 7he 
Ledger (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


The Best Tariff for Our Manufacturers.—‘*On whatever 
other point doubt may yet remain, it is now beyond controversy 
that the new tariff, lame and halting as it is in its application of 
the free raw material principle, has still done an important some- 
thing toward unlocking the gates of foreign markets to our manu- 
factured goods. . At the end of the first year of the new 
tariff’s operation, American manufactures figure in the year’s ex- 
ports for the sum of $183,595.743. This amount exceeds by nearly 
$15,000,000 the highest amount of manufactured values ever ex 
ported from this country to foreign markets in the whole thirty 
years of Republican high tariffs, and it is $25,000,000 more than 
the export values of manufactures in the best Harrisonian year, 
1892. ‘ 

“The manufacturers of this country are doing better to-day 
than they ever did under any Republican tariff, and their pros- 
pects were never so bright. For the first time in thirty-five years 
they are making noticeable headway in foreign markets. They 
are at last visibly reaching out for that larger custom of the world 
which they must gain if they are to find a profitable sale for the 
vast products they are capable of turning out. Their operatives 
are sharing in their increased prosperity. Increases of wages are 
the standing order of the day. No reductions in wages are re- 
ported anywhere, and the number of business failures reported 
are fewer than in many years past. And at the same time the 
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quotations for one thousand articles of largest general consump- 
tion are all lower in 1895 than they were in 1892, when McKinley- 
ism was doing its best. The new tariff is not what it should be, 
nor what the Democratic Party and the majority of the American 
people desired it to be, but it is better than McKinleyism at its 
best.”— Zhe Sun (Dem.), Baltimore. 


Plight of Republican Croakers.—‘ The present lowered tariff 
is asuccess. Admitting such faults as there may be in it, it is 
still the most satisfactory tariff to the business of the country and 
to the people generally that the nation has had since the tariff of 
1857 was repealed. There is no real grievance in it to any class 
except a class of politicians in the Republican Party, and they do 
not by any means include all Republicans. Nobody wants it 
repealed or essentially changed on business grounds... . 

“The Republican Party, ever since it allowed itself to be cap- 
tured by the high protectionists, has been fruitful of these. It 
has freely declared that ruin would result from this policy. It 
has prophesied the stagnation of industries, the closing of fac- 
tories, the distress of the laboring classes, as the effect of such 
legislation. In the face of the entirely different state of affairs 
now existing we submit that it has forfeited the confidence of the 
country on this point. It seems to feel the necessity of affording 
an explanation, and it makes sad work in so doing. The most 
it is able to do is to carp at the condition of prosperity which is 
apparent all about us—to endeavor to show that this is not as 
great and as general as everybody else knows it to be. This is 
the attitude of that portion of the Republican Party who look at 
the tariff from a political aspect. They are reduced to acroaking 
condition. They are trying to make the people believe that the 
country is not prosperous, in order that their claims that it could 
not be under a lowered tariff may be sustained. The people 
laugh at such fatuity. They know they are prosperous, and 
claims to the contrary pass by them like the idle wind, which 
they heed not. The more sensible part of the Republicans them- 
selves are leaving the politicians who take this absurd position. 
They want no change in a tariff which has brought success and 
contentment.”— 7he Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


“After one year’s operation of Democratic legislation there 
appears striking revival in business, marked increase in wages, a 
healthier tone in every market. The triumph of the measure, to 
which the Democracy in Congress lent its most intelligent ener- 
gies, has been complete.”— The Chronicle (Dem.), Chicago. 


“As a revenue measure it is confessedly inadequate. The 
Treasury has been constantly running behind. As a protective 
measure it has been inadequate too. Under it cotton and woolen 
goods have been largely imported, while the purchasing and con- 
suming power of the people has diminished. ‘The result is there- 
fore a diminution of home manufactures from both causes. How 
a measure that has run the country in debt a good many millions, 
and has sacrificed the home market in many points to foreigners, 
can be pronounced a success, it is difficult to understand, unless 
in Democratic estimation, a measure that falls short of absolutely 
ruining the country is a success.”— The Press (Rep.), Portland. 


“The effect of the new tariff upon our producing interests must 
be concluded to be either good or not harmful. There is a good 
degree of activity in 
“| “a —s woolen mills in spite 
s ae of large imports, cot- 
ton mills are doing a 
great business, and 
the iron business bids 
fair to break the record 
for quantity of pro- 
duction and for the 
rapidity with which 
prices have advanced. 
Prices are still gener- 
ally low, and profits 
are, or have been, 
light. But it is cer- 
tain that there have 
been profits, and that 
they were not wholly 
unsatisfactory, for the 
increases of wages 
made voluntarily, or 
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—The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 
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with little resistance, prove the manufacturers to be in a pretty 
good condition. Labor is fast getting back the wages of 1893, 
and the amount of production has in some lines exceeded that of 
the best previous years. If any considerable industry in this 
country is suffering from the operation of the tariff it has not yet 
succeeded in making its voice heard above the din of wheels and 
the clang of hammers that is resounding in every part of the 
country.”"— Zhe Jourual of Commerce (Ind.), New York. 





JUSTICE BREWER ON LAW REFORM. 


HE address read by Justice Brewer, of the United States 
Supreme Court, before the American Bar Association, on 
the need of a better education for the legal profession, is attract- 
ing great attention in the press on account of the radical sugges- 
tions contained therein 
with reference to ad- 
ministration of justice 
in general. Justice 
Brewer deplored the 
law’s delays and the 
failures of the courts to 
meet the public neces- 
sities. The profession, 
he said, is becoming 
crowded with unfit men 
who are debasing it into 
the meanest of avoca- 
tions, and it would be 
a blessing to all true. Ww ) 74 
lawyers as well as to \\\u¢ ie 
the people “if some \ AN 
Noachian deluge would 
engulf half of those 
who have a license to 
practise.” 
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USTICE BREWER. 
The reme- ’ 
dies for the prevailing evils and abuses in the administration of 


justice, Justice Brewer indicated as follows: 


“Shorten the time of process. Curtail the right of continu- 
ances. When once a case has been commenced deny to every 
other court the right to interfere or take jurisdiction of any mat- 
ter that can be brought by either party into the pending litiga- 
tion. Limit the right of review. Terminate all review in one 
appellate court. Reverse the rule of decision in appellate courts, 
and instead of assuming that injury was done if error is shown 
require the party complaining of a judgment or decree to show 
affirmatively not merely that some error was committed in the 
trial court, but also that if that error had not been committed the 
result must necessarily have been different. 

“In criminal cases there should be no appeal. I say it with 
reluctance, but the truth is that you can trust a jury to do justice 
to the accused with more safety than you can an appellate court 
to secure protection to the public by the speedy punishment of a 
criminal. To guard against any possible wrong to an accused 
a board of review and pardons might be created with power to 
set aside a conviction or reduce the punishment, if on the full 
record it appears not that a technical error has been committed, 
but that the defendant is not guilty or has been excessively pun- 
shed.” 


Some of these propositions are criticized as too revolutionary, 
but Justice Brewer is congratulated on his recognition and em- 
phatic assertion of the need of reform in legal procedure. 


The Lines on Which Reform Must Proceed.—‘‘Some thre« 
hundred years ago Shakespeare mentioned ‘the law’s delay’ 
among a number of things that one would hardly bear ‘when he 
might his quietus make with a bare bodkin,’ were it not for 
dreams which might ensue. As the law’s delay seemed all but 
intolerable to the dramatist of the sixteenth century, so it does to 
Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme Court to-day. The 
latter proposes to mitigate this provocation to self-slaughter by 
introducing material changes in our methods of administering 
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justice—methods which, as he says in substance, often result in 
gross injustice. To many lawyers, perhaps to most of them, 
Justice Brewer’s remedies for tardy justice will seem far too 
heroic. ‘To most laymen they will seem quite rational and prac- 
ticable. .. . 

“There is more sound reform doctrine in these two short para- 
graphs from Justice Brewer’s address than in yards of average 
reform discourse. If the measures recommended were adopted 
some very desirable things would happen. 

“Justice would not be denied by delay so often as it is now. 
There would be more care in the selection of judges, and the 
judges themselves would have a heightened and more wholesome 
sense of their responsibility. There would be less litigation. 
The dockets of the courts would be cleared. There would be no 
excuse for multiplying courts and judges: a smaller number 
would serve better. 

“The administration of the criminal laws would be more 
prompt and certain, and the deterrent effect of those laws would 
be far greater. It is of the first importance that the laws should 
be just. It is hardly of less importance that they should be 
administered swiftly and certainly. In proportion to excellence 
in these respects they are a terror to evil-doers and a wall of de- 
fense to the innocent. Justice Brewer has laid down the lines on 
which reform must proceed if we have true reform.”— 7he Chron- 
icle, Chicago. 


The Case Even Graver than Justice Brewer Puts It.—‘“It 
is indeed a circumstance of no little significance that a justice of 
the greatest judicial body in the world should feel it necessary to 
call attention to the fact that the courts are failing to meet the 
just expectations of the public. The worst feature of the matter 
is that there is no doubt about the fact itself... . 

“That justice is tardy we all know, but we have the testimony 
of Justice Brewer to the effect that it is unnecessarily tardy. He 
points out how its administration may be expedited; and, while 
all his suggestions may not commend themselves to the approval 
of the profession, there are many of them that are unexceptiona- 
ble, while all are entitled to serious consideration. 

“The truth is, Justice Brewer put the case very mildly. 
Hedged about with judicial and professional etiquette, he could 
not well have done otherwise. The ground of complaint is not 
merely that delay of justice is wearing out public patience, but 
also that the people are losing confidence in the courts as efficient 
agencies in the redress of either private or public wrongs. Busi- 
ness men resort largely to arbitration or submit to losses rather 
than resort to the courts. This, tho a hardship, is not productive 
of serious evils to the general public. But as respects the ad- 
ministration of the criminal laws, the case is different. The 
number of convictions is so scandalously out of proportion to the 
number of crimes that many are ready to say that our laws are 
made to facilitate the escape of criminals. This may be an ex- 
aggeration, but there is high authority for the statement that the 
law has gone too far in the direction of tying the hands of the 
prosecution in the trial of persons accused of crime. The loss of 
confidence in the regular tribunals is a potent factor in promoting 
a resort to mob violence. This is not the worst of it. The prob- 
ability of impunity is the agency that stimulates the lawless to 
the commission of crime. Hence the great increase of murders 
and other similar crimes which are seldom adequately punished.” 
—The Courier-Journal, Louisville. 


Cruel and Dangerous Doctrine.—‘“‘It is somewhat cruel in the 
judge to look down from the supreme height which he has at- 
tained in the profession and speak with scorn of those who are 
still struggling at the bottom. What he says about some lawyers 
being a disgrace to the profession, is unfortunately too true; but 
is it not the same in every profession and calling? The existing 
industrial conditions develop the fact that tiere are too many of 
everybody. Every profession and every business is overcrowded. 
There are also too many mechanics and too many common 
laborers for all to secure employment at remunerative wages. 
What shall be done with the surplus? Shall we pray for a 
Noachian deluge to sweep away those who are not fortunate 
enough to win the prize of success? 

“In the law, as in other professions and vocations, the process 
of natural selection goes on. The able, the studious, the indus- 
trious, the sober, the frugal, and the honest rise to the top; the 
imbecile, the lazy, the shiftless, and the drunken and dishonest 
sink to the bottom. The profession of the law must clarify itself, 
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and does clarify itself, by ordaining the unworthy to failure and 
the worthy to success. Nature is prodigal. In the vegetable 
kingdom millions of seeds are matured for every one that ger- 
minates ; but it would be dangerous to cut off the surplus supply. 
So among men, there must be in every walk of life many failures 
for every success that is scored. But it would be rather unsafe to 
cut down the supply of raw material and depend upon supplying 
the bar with a sufficiency of talent from a few selected students. 
Success as a student does not always insure success in practise. 
In the strife and turmoil of the courts the great lawyer is evolved. 
If Justice Brewer were to attempt to select the proper victims for 
the deluge, he could hardly select them among the law students, 
for he could not predict with certainty which would prove an 
ornament to the profession, and which would prove a disgrace. 
He would have to select his victims from the lawyers who have 
been tried and found wanting, and his remark amounts simply to 
the formulation of a doctrine that the unsuccessful in life should 
be killed. 

“The same doctrine will apply to all other professions and avo- 
cations as wellasto the law. It is not a doctrine that is in conso- 
nance with the teachings of Christ, or of our modern civilization, 
and the Justice’s rash remarks show that even a learned Supreme 
Court judge can occasionally make a ‘bad break.’ The right 
doctrine is tq lift the fallen, encourage and aid the feeble, cheer 
up the discouraged, provide for the destitute, and save the erring. 
This would be better than drowning them.”-7he 7rzbune, Detroit. 


“The lawyers who attend strictly and conscientiously to the 
business of their profession and indulge in politics only to the 
extent of fulfilling their obligations as citizens, constitute a rather 
small percentage of the whole number. There are lawyers 
enough turned out of the law schools of this country every year to 
run the law business of the nation, but a very small percentage 
of them really stick to the law. The average law fledgling has 
an idea that he is cut out fora statesman of the first class, and this 
soariug ambition impels him into politics—ward, city, county, 
State, or National, as opportunity presents. If he gets into a 
State legislature, his law studies do not often make him wise 
enough to draft a bill without a flaw, and to this class of superfi- 
cial lawyers is due the large number of defective statutes, which, 
after being given statutory effect, are so often found injurious 
and unconstitutional or inoperative by reason of confused lan- 
guage. Law, as Justice Brewer says, is too great a science to be 
thus trifled with.”— 7he Journal, Minneapolis. 


“The administration of justice in this country is becoming a 
scandal. The wits of the law have apparently all been centered 
to the creation of devices to delay and defeat justice and enable 
transgressors to escape. In civil cases the aim seems to have 
been so far to extend the controversy as to make the fees of coun- 
sel equal to or in excess of the amount in controversy between 
clients. Justice is being choked by the multiplicity of courts and 
the infinite possibilities of appeal and review and re-review which 
have been devised. It is high time to get back to more simple 
and expeditious methods.”— 7he Republican, Springfield. 





Gold Exports and the Treasury.—There is a revival of the 
talk about another bond issue. Last week the withdrawals of 
gold for export amounted to nearly five millions—the largest de- 
mand since the movement began. More than twenty millions 
have been exported since the middle of July, but the Belmont- 
Morgan syndicate has replaced about two thirds of this amount. 
At this writing the Treasury reserve is somewhat below the tradi- 
tional mark. It is hoped at Washington that the outward move- 
ment of the crops this fall will soon check the outflow of gold. 
The New York Herald says on the subject: “If Europe is going 
to take our products at all, the demand for them should before 
long result in such a supply of commercial bills as will check the 
outflow of specie. Meanwhile, a further decrease in the reserve 
—now that it has emphatically got below the arbitrary level—may 
not cause any ‘scare,’ because the season in which we should nor- 
mally export the yellow metal is about over.” Zhe Boston 
Herald says: “It is a pretty even game of ‘pull devil, pull 
baker,’ between the gold exporters and the bond syndicate, 
but as the outflow of gold operates in contraction of the currency, 
and as every day brings the country nearer to the time when the 
movement of the crops should furnish both an adequate supply of 
exchange and a domestic demand for money, the chances of vic- 
tory in the contest would seem to lie on the side of the syndicate.” 
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THE NEW WOMAN FROM A SALVATION 
ARMY STANDPOINT. 


RS. BALLINGTON BOOTH, the wife of the Commander 

of the American Salvationists, has paid her respects to 

the ‘‘new woman” in a recent address, and has caused a sensation 

by her plain talk and caustic censure, She characterized the ob- 
ject of her scorn as follows: 


“The so-called new woman is a very poor copy of a mock man. 
She is a coarse, unfeminine creature, from whom men and 
women alike turn with aversion. She imitates the garb and 
manner of a not over-nice type of man, even while she belittles 
man in the abstract. She does more: she comes forward to 
trarple on the traditions of our mothers, of the mother who 
kissed her in the cradle and made a woman of her. This abnor- 
mal woman professes to scorn wifehood and have aspirations 
above motherhood. . . . Such a woman could never be Christ- 
like, because she is not tender enough. Her mind is too strong 
to bow down toGod. Religion implies obe- 
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ing a part—coquetting with the unknown—and that the unmask- 
ing must come, and may be accompanied by tears and reproaches. 
This was avowed by a ‘new woman’ herself in the novel which 
started the craze. Its reiteration in the striking phraseology of 
a woman whose whole life is a sacrifice to duty must have effect. 
All the intoxicating excitement of feminine emancipation wil] 
sooner or later be held as naught when weighed against the felic- 
ity of love and sacrifice for love, in the self-imposed servitude of 
home duties.” 


To The Boston Advertiser Mrs. Booth appears to be singu- 
larly inconsistent in her attitude toward the new woman. It re- 
gards her accusations as ill-founded. We quote from its editorial : 


“Mrs. Ballington Booth is herself quite anew woman. She is 
all the while doing things that a little while ago public sentiment, 
and particularly religious public sentiment, forbade women to do. 
She is making speeches. She is organizing societies. She is 
placing herself at the head of numerous and demonstrative, and 
sometimes very noisy, bodies of people, and commanding them, 
and chastising them, and ruling them, if 





dience and infinite love. Men have dared 
to impute much to women, they have dared 
to question this and that attribute which 
she claimed, but no man has ever dared 
to question our inalienable right to love. 

The tendency of the so-called new 
woman isto be littleman. Shecraves eman- 
cipation, progression, she says, and in her 
mad rush after these idols she means to 
crush and mangle man beneath her chariot 
wheels. We women of the Salvation Army, 
who ourselves have been termed new wo- 
men, say to this repulsive, revolting crea- 
ture, whose ideas and aspirations I hope 
have been exaggerated, ‘We don’t want 
you among us,’ our ideal new woman rises 
to man’s side, and in turn raises him 
higher.” 





Let the new woman be educated and de- 
veloped, said Mrs. Booth, let her study, 
work, preach, ride her wheel, swim, drive, 
and do anything which will perfect her so 
that she may be a power in the nation, but 











| not with a rod of iron, at any rate with a 
tongue of authority. She is every day flying 
straight in the face of the Apostle Paul, 
who said, ‘I suffer not a woman to teach.’ 
“Mrs. Ballington Booth, herself a very 
new woman, is also a very good woman; 
but like a great many other good women 
and not a few good men, she sometimes slops 





new woman, is by no means ‘a very poor 
copy of a mock man,’ nor is she ‘coarse and 
| unfeminine,’ nor do ‘men and women alike 
| turn from her with aversion.’ On the con- 
trary, they regard her with sincere respect, 
and offer upon her conduct and language 
no harsher criticism than that she is so busy 
doing good as sometimes to forget to in- 
form herself upon a subject before talking 
about it.” 


Another paper which gently reproves 
Mrs. Boothis The Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
which reminds her of the prejudice and rid- 





icule with which her own sisters and co- 





“by all means, let her not neglect her 
heart,” let her not “forsake her womanliness.” Her plan for 
the reformation of the new woman, Mrs. Booth stated thus: 


“T would make her change her dress the first thing. I would 
take her big sleeves and make them into dresses for the children 
of the slums. I am sure a good many little dresses could be 
made out of those sleeves. As for some of her other garments, 
which I will not mention here, I would take them away and give 
them to the sex to which they belong. The next thing I would 
do, would be to collect the books that the new woman reads, 
books that any God-fearing, right-feeling woman would blush to 
have about her, disgusting treatises on realism and kindred topics. 
I would pile these books all up together and burn them, burn 
them along with her cigarettes and her chewing-gum. The next 
step would be to induce her to come to the Salvation Army meet- 
ings and learn what it was to get rid of herself, to help the poor, 
the sick, the lost, and the outcast, and forever abandon her vain 
self-seeking. Then, if that plan failed, Ishould get her a strong- 
willed, loving husband, that she might come to recognize that 
there is something great and strong and noble in the other sex.” 


The New York Journal, sympathizing with these sentiments, 
says in commenting upon the address: 


“Coming from a woman, it will be far more powerful for good 
than if a man had said it. Nowoman can possibly like to be told 
that she does not possess the power of loving or the strength for 
all the self-sacrifice that love implies. It is like taking the sun 
out of her sky. Even in knickerbockers, cravats, and stiff hats, 
woman is still capable of all the tender devotion and earnest 
affection which love implies. But Mrs. Ballington Booth, with 
the instinct of the popular preacher, ‘struck home.’ Shereminded 
the ‘new woman’ that she is but a masquerader ; that she is play- 


workers were met by the public in the early 
days of the Salvation Army. We quote from the P/azn Dea/er’s 
editorial : 


““When the ‘Salvation Army lasses’ made their appearance on 
the streets, uniformed in blue and red, and to the pounding of 
drum and rattle of tambourines sang war-songs and made plain 
talks in vigorous language to the motley mobs gathered about 
the curbstone platform, a howl of indignation and derision went 
up at the ‘unwomanly’ proceeding. The unconventional ‘lasses’ 
were derided, lampooned, misrepresented, and denounced as 
disturbers of the social order and as degrading their sex. ‘That 
has nearly all passed away. There are still lingering prejudices 
to overcome, but as a whole the ‘Salvation lasses’ are recognized 
as honest, well-meaning women who believe they have a mission 
to perform for the good of mankind, and who, to say the worst of 
them, have done more good in the world than they have brought 
scorn and obloquy on their sex. 

““When the ‘Salvation lass’ moved up from the plane of deri- 
sion to that of respect, the ‘new woman’ entered, and instantly 
the shafts of satire, ridicule, misrepresentation, and serious de- 
nunciation were leveled at her as they had been at her sister i 
straight blue dress and poke bonnet. To the surprise of those 
who recalled the experience of the ‘lasses,’ Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
the chief of the‘ lasses,’ a woman of cultured intellect, undaunted 
courage, and noble purpose, has made a relentless assault on the 
‘new woman,’ taking as a truthful image of her the distorted pic- 
ture drawn by her enemies or by the professional caricaturists. 
. . « The kind of ‘new woman’ against whom she declaims cuts 
a far smaller figure in the mass of her sex than Mrs. Booth seems 
to believe. The great mass of women are still good and wom- 
anly, tho they may sport huge sleeves and wear bicycle bifur- 
cated lower garments.” 
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SHALL WE GIVE CUBA BELLIGERENT 
RIGHTS? 


CONSIDERABLE number of leading newspapers are vig- 
orously demanding that the United States Government 
shall recognize the Cuban insurgents as belligerents. Therecent 
arrest of a band of Cuban filibusters near Wilmington is expected 
by some to bring to a crisis our relations with Spain and Cuba. 
While it is admitted that the preservation of strict neutrality is 
in accord with our diplomatic precedents, the claim is made that 
our Government ought to be guided by a “higher law” and prove 
itself worthy of its own revolutionary past. Public sentiment is 
assumed to be ready for a decisive exhibition of sympathy with 
the Cuban insurgents. 


What Are We Waiting for ?—‘ Do not justice and humanity 
require us, as the hereditary champions of freedom on this conti- 
nent, to proclaim that the Cubans are entitled to belligerent 
rights? What are we waiting for? How long shall we remain 
impassive spectators of acontest undertaken under grievous prov- 
ocation against overwhelming odds?.. . 

“It is time that we should bethink ourselves of the hand 
stretched out to us by France, and of the sympathy with which 
we viewed the Spanish-American struggles for independence. 
What are we waiting for? Already the Cubans have forced Spain 
to send to their island a larger force than England ever had on 
foot in the thirteen colonies during the Revolutionary war. A\l- 
ready have the Cubans routed the Spanish Commander-in-Chief, 
Marshal Martinez Campos, and forced him to flee for his life. 
Already have they established a provisional republican govern- 
ment, and they now seem upon the point of capturing the impor- 
tant city of Puerto Principe. The hour can not be distant when 
the Cuban revolutionists, having thus made good their claim to 
recognition as belligerents, will receive it from Mexico and other 
Spanish-speaking commonwealths. Then we can not in common 
decency refuse to follow their example, but we shall have lost the 
opportunity of earning the deathless gratitude of Cuba by the 
prompt discharge of duty imposed by history upon the earliest 
and greatest of American republics.”— 7he Sun, New York. 


We Are Partners in Infamy.—‘To assert neutrality is well 
enough, but it remains to be seen whether this Government, with 
its traditions and in defiance of a righteous public sentiment, can 
continue to afford aid and comfort to Spanish tyranny. 

“Spain gave hasty recognition to the rebellion of the Southern 
States, and our own history is not lacking in precedent for an 
acknowledgment of the belligerent rights of the Cubans. . . 

“Why, then, should we not grant to the patriots of Cuba the 
common recognition of their rights as a belligerent power? It is 
not necessary to waive neutrality, and in the Delaware arrests the 
Government, tho over-zealous, acted within its just obligations. 
But are we prepared to encourage a repetition of the events of 
1868-78? ... 

“Can we afford to be a partner in this infamy? The refusal of 
Secretary Fish, while piously protesting against military cruel- 
ties, to acknowledge Cuban belligerency, proved a heavy burden 
of shame to the Grant administration. Similar indifference to 
the fate of the Cubans, not to speak of active cooperation in the 
attempt to suppress the revolution, may haunt an administration 
nearer the present time.”— 7he 7imes-Herald, Chicago. 


A Sad Commentary on Free Institutions.—‘‘The people of 
the United States should never forget their duty as friends of 
liberty and promoters of republican government on this continent. 

“Heartless indifference on our part would furnish a sad com- 
mentary on the effects of republican institutions upon the Amer- 
can people. Have we already become sordid and unmindful of 
the great principles for which our forefathers fought? Have we 
come to reduce everything to the measure of Old-World selfish- 
ness and handle questions of liberty and humanity with tortuous 
diplomacy and utter disregard of our history ? 

“It is high time some genuine spirit were shown. Cuba ought 
to be free, and the little our Government can do should be freely 
offered. What is Spain to us but a moribund despotism ?”— 
Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester. 


A Reckiess Demand Deserving No Hearing.—‘ The demand 
of certain inconsiderate and ill-informed persons that the Cuban 
insurgents be recognized as belligerents by the United States 
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Government hardly deserves respectful hearing, much less to be 
granted. The Cubans have nothing that international law can 
recognize as a belligerent standing, lacking alike a real govern- 
ment, a real army, or any territory of which they are masters. 
Besides, it has never been the policy of the United States to give 
aid and comfort to endeavors to overthrow the authority of gov- 
ernments with which we are on friendly terms. There is a long 
line of precedents to that effect, the latest of which is the refusal 
to recognize the insurgent rights of Admiral Mello; and when the 
attempt was made to secure the recognition of foreign powers for 
the late Southern Confederacy we were loud indeed in protesting 
against the injustice of such acourse. It would ill become us to 
adopt a contrary policy now; and fortunately there appears to be 
no danger that the Administration will do so. Meanwhile it is 
our bounden duty, both by the ordinary requirements of interna- 
tional law and by specific treaties, to prevent the organization 
within our borders of armed bands for the purpose of waging 
war on the Spanish Government, and the arrest and prosecution 
of a couple of score of filibusters who were violating neutrality 
laws and treaty obligations shows that the authorities are com- 
mendably awake to their duties."— 7he Journal, Providence. 


“The right is clearly with those who would vindicate the charac- 
ter for neutrality of the United States Government. We are 
under the highest obligations to preserve this. With the right or 
the wrong of the Cuban contest we have nothing to do. Our 
single duty as a nation is not to aid in insurrection against a 
power with which the nation is in friendship. We deplore the 
existence of the contest in its fiercer features, and greatly reget 
the effect it is having upon the industry of this fertileisland. The 
time may come when it will be appropriate for us to offer media- 
tion between the contending parties, but we shall only injure our 
influence for such a purpose by aiding one or other of them in 
its present stage.” The Herald, Boston. 


“The hysterical people who ask why we do not throw over 
Spain and free Cuba, do not stop to ask what are our obligations 
to Spain. They are, first, the general obligations which, under 
international law, one nation is under toward another—obliga- 
tions which especially embrace the duty of strict neutrality in case 
the other country is at war or has a rebellion on its hands. That 
it would not be a serious breach of neutrality to allow an armed 
expedition against Cuba to fit out in the United States, the coun- 
try that made England smart for letting the 4/abama get away 
should not have the face to suggest. Then we have our special 
treaty obligations to Spain, and our own laws which make crimes 
of such acts as those for which the Cubans were arrested on 
Friday by the Federal authorities. Whatever our sympathies 
may be, we have but a single course to follow under the law.”— 
The Evening Post, New York. 


Railroad Values and Earnings.—Poor’s Railroad Manual for 
1894 shows a shrinkage of over $14,000,o00in the annual dividend 
paid on the capital stock of our railroads, and of $13,000,000 in 
the amount of annual interest on the bonds. The average inter- 
est rate on bonds and stocks has declined from 4.73 per cent. in 
1882 to 4.11 per cent.; the dividend rate from 2.91 per cent. to 
1.64. The tables dealing with freight and passenger charges 
show a decline in the average passenger rate for each mile from 
2.447 cents (in 1882) to 2.030 cents, and in freight charge from 
1.236 cents a ton too.8s51cent. The percentage of productive 
capital stock was only 35.02 against 64.98 of unproductive; this, 
however, is not attributed to the reduction in charges but to the 
following causes: (1) The unwise policy of extension which has 
burdened the roads with unproductive lines; (2) repressive legis- 
lation as to rates and the animosity of demagogs; (3) competition ; 
(4) restrictive features of the interstate commerce law; (5) the 
labor question, and agitation and higher wages. Only 2,157 miles 
of new road were built in 1894, and the process of reorganization 
has considerably reduced the amount of “water” in the stock. 
Commenting on these facts and figures, The Loudsville Courier- 
Journal says: “The blood of the old investors will be the seed 


of the new. Fresh schemes will be looked upon for a long time 
with the suspicion naturally aroused by past reckless, dishonest 
financiering, and this will prevent the repetition of such. There 
is hope that in a few years not only will rates be still further 
reduced, both for freight and passenger traffic, but that dona fide 
investors may count with certainty upon adequate returns. A 
two-cent-a-mile general prea: rate is a probability of the 
near future, with no reduction of net earnings.” 
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CITYWARD DRIFT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


A RECENT census report published by the Massachusetts 

Labor Commissioner shows that, while the State has in- 
creased her total population over 28 per cent. since 1885, the gain 
is entirely confined to the manufacturing towns and cities. The 
villages and small country towns are generally stationary, and 
many of them have actually lost population. Out of 300 towns, 
less than a third gained on an average less than 500 inhabitants 
each. The Massachusetts press does not find the figures partic- 
ularly depressing. Zhe Boston Herald says: 


“The falling off in the population of many of the country towns 
of the State, as shown by the figures of the new census, is consid- 
erable, but the shrinkage is not so large as was noted in the last 
previous census. Probably this is to be accounted for by the fact 
that most of the towns where the dependence of the population is 
on agriculture had already suffered from depopulation to an un- 
reasonable extent, and a still further marked decline was not 
warranted by the conditions of living in them. It is reasonable 
to assume that the rural population of the State is as small now 
as it ever will be.” 


The Journal, of the same city, speaks even more cheerfully of 
the situation. It says: 


‘“* Massachusetts has every reason to be satisfied with the returns 
of the decennial census. Her total population is given as 2,495,- 
345, again of 553,204, or 28.48 per cent. over the figures of 1885 
—a strong and wholesome rate of increase. It is obvious that 
Massachusetts is still far from dead or decaying—that her indus- 
tries are not folding their tents—tho since a Democratic ex- 
governor advanced this claim a bungling Democratic effort for 
free trade has struck areal and hard blow at her prosperity. The 
largest aggregate increases are in the manufacturing towns and 
cities where lie the cherished foundations of our wealth.” 


The press outside Massachusetts, however, notes with regret 
this depopulation of Massachusetts towns. TZhe Philadelphia 
Ledger, commenting on the census report, says: 


“The steady removal of the population from country to city 
makes it more burdensome for those who remain to keep up im- 
provements, making the country less attractive, and encoura- 
ging further removals. It is harder to improve the roads, to 
maintain the schools and churches, and promote social conditions 
generally. Land values are finally affected and in some regions 
farms are abandoned. Where the country population is falling 
off rapidly it will require extraordinary energy on the part of 
those who remain to reverse the situation, and in some places it 
may be impossible until the cost of living in the cities rises to 
such a point as to force the resettlement of the country.” 


Touching the question of remedies, 7he Ledger says: 


“The countryside can, in a degree, hold its population by giv- 
ing more attention to the social side of life. The country wants 
libraries, good schools, good roads, neater villages, better postal 
communication, and more steam or electric railways. The iso- 
lation of country life must be removed. Elevating amusements 
must be introduced, and the people must meet together more fre- 
quently for educational and other purposes. In winter the asso- 
ciation of farmers’ families is difficult, almost impossible, because 
the average country highway is in a wretched condition. Great 
economic changes come slowly. There will be a time when the 
tide of population will begin to flow from the cities back to the 
country. Very cheap land will sooner or later allure the city 
man. That period may be so far in the future as to be of no 
concern to the present generation. The present problem of the 
countryside is to hold its own against the glamour of city life.” 


The Providence Journal thinks a new education alone can 
arrest the evil of rural depopulation. It says: 


“The talent of the country is directed toward social life en- 
tirely, leaving only the unfortunate or uneducated to grapple 
with the fundamental problem of creating breadstuffs and meats 
from the cultivation of the soil. Is this common sense or ordi- 
nary prudence? Is it true that what is ordinarily called a ‘career’ 
can only_be found where the crowd is the thickest and where the 
glimpses of earth and sky are the most infrequent? It would 
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seem as if men had concluded that human life was only tolerable 
when viewed through an atmosphere dark with smoke and redo- 
lent with the fumes of the gutter. .. . 

“It may be an exaggeration to say that it would be better for 
the United States if the training of ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred college students were reversed from the present forms to 
methods directed toward teaching the cultivation of the soil, but 
it is true that educated country gentlemen are more needed here 
in New England and throughout North America than any other 
requirement for a substantial and prosperous civilization. It 
would at least be an interesting experiment, and one worthy of 
the consideration of those numerous wealthy men who are con- 
stantly giving money for educational purposes, to found a uni- 
versity as great as the new one at Chicago for the sole purpose of 
educating young men and women to be tillers of the soil and 
workers on farms, plantations, and ranches. . . 

“The fairest portions of the earth’s surface are still unoccupied 
and can only be sucessfully taken possession of and developed by 
men and women who have been specially fitted for the work. 
They must study botany to know the uses of plants, hygiene to 
understand how to take care of themselves in all vicissitudes of 
climate and exposure, chemistry to show them how to get the 
most out of different soils, must know how to handle laborers, 
to take advantage of markets and to acquire a new language or 
dialect at three months’ notice. Men and women with such an 
education would hold their own anywhere, and would even look 
down upon the occupant of a hall bedroom in a city boarding- 
house, altho he might hold a lofty position on a stool in a beauti- 
fully upholstered bank with the promise of a three-thousand- 
dollar-a-year salary after his health was gone and the weary years 
of waiting had taken all the savor from his life. The world has 
plenty of cities and the cities are all too big. In America at least 
we should begin to train our youth for the broader and happier 
life of the mountain, plain, and valley. Our methods of educa- 
tion are wrong and need radical revision, but where are the col- 
lege presidents with courage to make the needed reforms?” 


THE TELEGRAPH AS PART OF THE POST- 
OFFICE. 


INCE 1870 the telegraph in England has been operated by the 
Government as an integral part of the post-office, and it is 
claimed by many that the change has been of great benefit to the 
public. Rates have been reduced, the service has been extended 
to all sections, and the number of messages sent annually has 
been tripled. Judge Walter Clark, of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court, vigorously advocates in an article in 7he Arena (August) 
a similar transfer of the telegraph to our post-office. The expe- 
rience of England, he says, shows that such a step would give us 
the following advantages : 


“(1) A uniform rate of ten cents for ten words, between al! 
points, or possibly less; (2) an increase in individual messages of 
at least ten for every one now sent; (3) an increase in press de- 
spatches of thirty words or more for every one now sent; (4) 4 
popularization of the telegraph for all uses, social or business; 
(5) an increase in the promptness of delivery, the average there 
being now seven to nine minutes as against two to three hours 
formerly; (6) no section would be destitute, but at each one of 
our seventy thousand post-offices there would be a telephone or a 
telegraph. By adopting the telephone at most post-offices, in- 
stead of the telegraph, the increase in the number of post-office 
employees would be inconsiderable.” 


Originally Judge Clark says, the telegraph belonged to the 
post-office, but was abandoned to private corporations, against 
the advice of Henry Clay and other statesmen, on account of its 
supposed expense. Of the present state of things, Judge Clark 
writes : 


“At present, owing to high rates, forty-six per cent. of all tele- 
grams in this country are sent by speculators (who thus get an 
advantage over producers) and only eight per cent. are social or 
ordinary business messages. In Belgium, where the government 
rate is less than one cent per message, the social and ordinary 
business messages between man and man are sixty-three pe! 
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cent. of the whole. 


Figures could not be more eloquent as to the 
vast benefit this confers upon the great mass of people, who bear 
the bulk of the burdens of any government and receive so few of 


its benefits. With the telegraphs and telephones operated by 
our post-office department at moderate rates, say five or even ten 
cents per message, a similar change would take place here. In- 
dividual and news messages would increase tenfold to thirtyfold, 
as elsewhere—probably more—and the monopoly now held by 
speculators would cease. 

“The average telegraph rate now charged in this country, by 
the reports to Congress is thirty-one cents per message—three 
times the average rate in all other countries under post-office tel- 
egraph service; and experts say that our Government could prob- 
ably afford, with the vast increase of business, a uniform rate of 
five cents, as the average cost of a message is about three cents. 
According to experts the telegraph plants now in use could be 
superseded by the Government with a superior plant at $15,000, - 
ooo, while the present corporations are strangling commerce to 
earn heavy dividends on a watered stock of over $150,000,000.” 


The constitutional provision for the establishment of the post- 
office, says Judge Clark, renders it illegal for the Government to 
leave the telegraph, which is the most essential function of a 
modern postal service, in the hands of private corporations. 
Concluding, Judge Clark writes: 


The telegraph is asource of gigantic emoluments to these cor- 
porations, while the Government restricts its postal services to 
antiquated and more dilatory processes. It is no wonder that 
such a postal service is not self-sustaining and shows an annual 
deficit while the telegraph companies pay enormous dividends. 
In other countries, where the telegraph is a part of the post- office, 
that department show annual profits; but the monopoly fastened 
on us is intrenched in the sympathy of all other trusts. It has 
the support of the large city dailies (all owned by large capital- 
ists) who fear the competition of dailies in small towns and of 
the weeklies if news should become free, and its transmission 
cheaper, over a Government postal telegraph. It is backed by 
the powerful lobby which it constantly maintains at Washington, 
paid out of the excessive telegraphic rates still exacted in this 
country alone out of a long-suffering and too patient people. And 
not least, it is said that it distributes franks to every senator and 
every member of Congress. How many accept these favors and 
how many are influenced by them no one knows except the cor- 
poration officials, but that ¢4ey do know may be seen from the 
fact that tenders of such favors have not ceased.” 


“1S OUR REPUBLIC A FAILURE?” 


N the new quarterly magazine, Zhe American journal of 
Sociology, just issued by the University of Chicago, the article 
likely to attract particular attention is that written to answer the 
above query. In view of the rumors regarding the cause of Pro- 
fessor Bemis’s dismissal, it is interesting to note the views ex- 
pressed in the official sociological organ of the University as to 
the condition and prospects of this Republic. The writer, Mr. 
H. P. Judson, dwells on the dangers confronting us and the 
alarming evils that our public life is manifesting, and while he 
sees no reason for despair, he does not conceal his belief that, if 
the Republic is to be saved from failure, radical reforms will have 
to be introduced in our political and industrial relations. Defining 
our government as a true democratic republic, Mr. Judson asks 
whether we may congratulate ourselves on having passed the 
experimental stage and permanently established a new political 
form. His auswer is a negative one. In place of the old perils 
which the founders of this government escaped, new ones have 
arisen, fully as grave. To quote from the article: 


“Of these, perhaps, none is more grave than the disappearance 
of public confidence in our legislative bodies. 

“Our revolt from Great Britain was an escape from submission 
to a rule to which we did not consent. And we entered on a 
career of independence in cheerful confidence that now we should 
have our own way and all would be well. We would not be 
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taxed by Parliament—a body in which we were not represented. 
We would be taxed only by our own legislatures. Our legisla- 
tures were the representatives of the people, and surely the peo- 
ple could govern themselves. 

“But gradually it was learned that these representatives could 
not altogether be trusted. This was a surprising revelation. 
But in the effort to guard the public against these agents of the 
public our state constitutions have been loaded with restrictions 
on the legislative power. A long and increasing series of acts 
has been flatly forbidden. The appointing power and veto power 
of the governor have been greatly increased. The courts have 
been carefully vested with the power of scrutinizing legislation 
and nullifying such as conflicts with the organic law. 

“In the first constitution of the State of New York almost 
nothing was expressly forbidden to the legislature. In the last 
constitution of that State there are pages of distinct prohibitions 
on that body, besides aconsiderable number of powers, once 
legislative, but now vested in other authorities. 

“The first constitution of Illinois gave the legislature the 
power of electing nearly all State officials below the governor. 
The present constitution of this State has taken away practically 
all this authority. 

“These are mere illustrations. To the student of the develop- 
ment of our State constitutions nothing is more striking than the 
extraordinary growth in the number and variety of restrictions 
on the legislative power. And each individual one of these re- 
strictions has been the result of some abuse.” 


This distrust of the law-making power, Mr. Judson continues, 
is notoriously reflected in the popular mind. Legislative bodies 
are readily accused of corruption and venality, and are regarded 
more and more as the tools of wealthy corporations. The very 
name of our city councils has become malodorous, and State and 
The 


second danger confronting us Mr. Judson finds in the tyranny of 


National legislators stand but little higher in public esteem. 


aggregated wealth. To quote again: 


“The employees are too apt to be held as mere cogs or pinions 
in the machinery. If men could be fabricated of brass and 
leather, to be set going by changing a power belt, to be stopped 
by touching a lever, our corporations would gladly discard flesh 
and blood. But as the human brain and the human hand must 
be employed, they are handled as nearly as possible as tho in fact 
they were of brass and leather. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself’ was not addressed to a modern corporation. 

“And it is not merely the employee whose rights and feelings 
are disregarded. The classic remark of a great captain of in- 
dustry, when the interests of the public were mentioned to him, 
was, ‘The public be damned.’ And that was merely a coarse 
and blunt expression of the actual spirit of nearly all corporate 
action. The legal fiction of a soulless corporation is the expres- 
sion of a biting social fact. The corporation has no soul. It has 
no heart. It is only a brain and a muscular, grasping hand. 

“And so it is that in dealing with employees and in dealing with 
the public our corporations are in fact too often a tyranny re- 
morseless as that against which our fathers rebelled in 1776.” 


The third great evil, according to Mr. Judson, is the tyranny 
of labor-unions over unorganized workmen. These evils, he says, 
are sapping the national strength, corrupting the national heart, 
and disintegrating the national conscience. But does their ex- 
istence prove that our democratic system is a failure? Can we 
escape these evils by reverting to monarchical or aristocratic 
By no means, answers Mr. Judson. 


government? He continues 


as follows: 


“The truth is that democracy merely strips away disguises and 
puts us face to face with the facts. Monarchy and aristocracy are 
an evasion of the issue—they temporize. It isidle for men to try 
to avoid personal responsibility. The crucial question of the 
ages is simply this: Can men govern themselves? The affirma- 
tive is civilization—the negative is barbarism. The whole trend 
of modern life—the sweep of modern progress—is toward individ- 
ual freedom and individual responsibility. And that is only an- 
other way of saying democracy. Shifting the responsibility to 
some heaven-born ruler is mere cowardice. It is putting off the 
inevitable. Seek to evade it as we may, sooner or later men 
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must find themselves everywhere face tp face with the issue of 
self-government.” 


How, then, can we get rid of the evils and dangers threatening 
our very existence? Mr. Judson leaves this question unanswered, 
contenting himself merely with the expression of his hope and 
confidence that the people will rise to the needs of the occasion 
and meet the crisis. Reviewing the great crises through which 
we have successfully passed, Mr. Judson says in closing: 


“If there was enough stubborn vitality in the American people 
to carry them through these great national perils, is it likely that 
we shall succumb to those now impending? 

“TI do not believe it. We shall learn how to deal with faithless 
and incompetent legislatures. We shall learn how to adapt our 
civilization to new forms of social organization. We shall learn 
a more delicate sense of public honor. We shall learn how to 
stand together in all the States as one man in stern opposition to 
political swindlers, whatever name they may assume. And in 
all our difficulties and in the stress of our most bitter strife, the 
thought of the men of ’76 will be to us always the inspiration 
which we need. They cared more for honor and for self-respect- 
ing liberty than for property or for life. And inspired by that 
spirit our Republic can never fail.” 





A MULTIPLE STANDARD OF VALUE. 


[* current political and press discussions, the only alternative 

to gold monometalism at all recognized is bimetalism, with 
or without international agreement. No one favors silver mono- 
metallism, altho it is strenuously insisted in some quarters that 
bimetalism by this country alone would inevitably result in a 
single silver standard. As international cooperation in this mat- 
ter seems at present to be nothing but a remote possibility, those 
who are as much opposed toasingle silver standard as to a single 
gold standard are turning their attention to the “multiple stand- 
ard” idea, which has long been familiar to students of political 
economy, but which has not commended itself to politicians and 
popular writers. A multiple standard was warmly advocated by 
Jevons, the English economist, and is favored, in a qualified 
manner, by Gen. F. A. Walker, the American economist. Ac- 
cording to these authorities, a multiple standard would add a new 
degree of stability to social relations, discourage speculations, 
prevent panics to a very considerable extent, and do away with 
the evils of a constantly appreciating standard. 

What a multiple standard is, and how it would work, is clearly 
explained in a new work called “Honest Money,” written by A. 
I. Fonda, of Colorado, and published by Macmillan and Com- 
pany. The writer modifies somewhat the general scheme as pre- 
sented by Jevons and others, but the differences are not substan- 
tial. As the theoretical foundation of the scheme, he lays down 
these two propositions: 


“Since the value of all commodities constitutes the only true 
standard of value, as close an approximation to this standard as 
possible should be adopted as our standard of value. 

“Since the value of the circulating medium—the money—de- 
pends on supply and demand, the supply should be so controlled 
that the value of the money would always correspond with that 
of the standard adopted, and since paper money is the cheapest, 
the most convenient, and the only money entirely free from out- 


side influences affecting its volume and value, our currency should 
be paper money.” 


And he proceeds to give the following outline of the plan 
claimed to embody these requirements : 


The Standard of Value.—‘ Let a commission be appointed by 
Congress to select a sufficient number of commodities, say, one 
hundred, to be used as a standard of value. 

“This selection should comprise the commodities most largely 
bought and sold and most independent of each other in their 
values; preference should be given to those which are products 
of this country (but foreign products should be included), and to 
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those which are reliable in quality and of which the prices are 
regularly quoted—such, for instance, as wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
barley, cotton, wool, tobacco, rice, gold, silver, copper, tin, steel, 
cotton and woolen cloths, leather, hides, lumber of various kinds, 
sugar, beef, pork, mutton, etc. 

“The aim should be, while not including all commodities, 
which would of course be impossible, to include a sufficient num- 
ber, and of such varied kinds, as to fairly represent all. Less 
than a hundred might be sufficient, or it might be better to take 
more than that number. 

“With the aid of statisticians, the average price of each of the 
commodities selected, in the principal markets for a few years 
past, should be ascertained and tabulated. The commodities, of 
course, should be of specified grade and quality and in a specified 
market, but not necessarily the same market for all. 

“The length of time over which the average price should ex- 
tend would be determined as closely as possible by the average 
length of time that existing indebtedness had run. In addition 
to the average prices of each commodity, the approximate amount 
or value annually consumed in this country should be ascertained. 

“From these data, a table should be prepared showing the 
amount one dollar would have purchased, on the average, of each 
of the commodities for the time determined, and from this a final 
table should be made taking such multiples of the amount found 
in the previous table as should represent their proportionate con- 
sumption—in other words, their relative importance in trade. 

“For example, suppose the time selected was five years, as 
representing twice the average time existing debts had run; that 
during that time one dollar would have bought, on the average, 
1.25 bushels of wheat, or 3 bushels of corn, or 100 pounds of pig 
iron, or 10 pounds of cotton, all of specified grade in specified 
markets; that, further, the importance of each of these commod- 
ities in the trade of this country was in the approximate propor- 
tions of 5, 3, 2, 1, respectively. 

“Then the final table would show: 





5X 1.25 = 6.25 bushels of wheat = $5.00 
3X 3 =9 . bushels of corn = 3.00 
2X 100 = 200 lbs. of pig iron = 2.00 
1X 10 =10 lbs. of cotton = 1.00 

ied ccd eaeuss, Bese Sebeues $11.00 


“Considering these four commodities only, the dollar, as the 
unit and standard of value of our system, would be defined by 
law as one eleventh of the sum of the values of 6.25 bushels of 
wheat, 9 bushels of corn, 200 pounds of pig iron, and 10 pounds 
of cotton. This illustrates the method of arriving at, and the 
definition of, the standard. Extended to all the commodities 
selected, the definition would be the same with the substitution 
of the proper figures. 

“This would evidently provide a standard that would closely 
represent the average purchasing power of one dollar for the time 
selected. As to the length of time over which this average should 
extend, if there were no such thing as existing debts, it would 
clearly be of little importance what the value of the unit selected 
was, just as it would be of no importance now whether the foot or 
the pound had been originally fixed at greater or less than their 
present length and weight; but because of the vast amount of 
existing indebtedness, the value of the unit that is to be made 
permanent should be most carefully fixed at the value it had when 
such indebtedness was created, so as to do as little violence as 
possible to outstanding obligations. . . . 

“The object should be, therefore, to determine as closely as 
possible how many years, on the average, existing debts have 
run, and take twice that period for the total length of time over 
which our prices should be determined. The average of the 


prices would then correspond with what it was when average 
debts were incurred.” 


Having given us his idea of the multiple standard, the author 
next considers the medium of exchange. How is the new dollar 


to be issued, and how is its value to be maintained? We quote 
again: 


The Medium of Exchange.—“ After the statistical work out- 
lined above had been completed, Congress should repeal the pres- 
ent monetary laws, substituting for the definition of the ‘dollar’ 
the new definition agreed upon. It should then provide a cur- 
rency or money to take the placeof that nowused. Thiscurrency 
should be a paper money similar to our ‘greenbacks.’ It should 
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be a legal tender for all debts public and private (except, of 
course, such as by their terms are payable in gold). In fact, the 
only difference between such notes and existing ‘ promises to pay’ 
of the Government would be that the new notes, as is evident from 
the definition of the dollar, would be promises to pay a definite 
value, and not a definite guantity of one commodity of uncertain 
value. 

“The notes could be made redeemable 2 any commodity at its 
current market price, and should contain a pledge, on the faith 
of the Government, that the amount of the currency in circulation 
would be at all times so controlled by the Government that its 
actual purchasing power would conform to the standard on which 
it was based. 

“To carry out this pledge, it would be necessary to have a 
small corps of statisticians who would receive and tabulate the 
current market prices for each day; and who would calculate 
therefrom the aggregate price of the specified quantities of all the 
commodities constituting the standard, in similar form to the 
final table before mentioned, and of which an example has been 
given. If this aggregate for any day were more or less than the 
total of the standard table, it would show that prices in general 
had risen or fallen, and some money should be withdrawn from 
circulation, or more issued, until the daily total corresponded 
with the standard total. 

“Doubtless several plans might be proposed for putting such a 
money into circulation and controlling its value. The following 
seems to commend itself by its simplicity and effectiveness of 
control, for at least a part, if not ali, of the issues, viz.: The 
money to be loaned by the Government on approved securities, 
such as their own bonds; other bonds of States, counties, cities, 
railroads, etc. ; warehouse receipts, gold and silver deposits, etc. 
First-class commercial paper, when guaranteed by solvent banks, 
might also be taken, especially in case of threatened panic. In 
short, such securities as would be considered the safest for banks 
and trust companies to loan upon, all under such proper restric- 
tions and safeguards as would insure their safety as collateral. 
The rate of interest charged for such loans to be a vardadle one, 
decreasing as prices tended tofall, and increasing as they tended 
to rise, and without other restriction. This would absolutely 
control the value of money within narrow limits, since more 
would be borrowed at a lower, and less at a higher rate, of inter- 
est, yet the control would be elastic. 

“While the loans should be for short time, they could be re- 
newed at pleasure, and as often as desired, at the current rate of 
interest, the security remaining good. 

“Such a plan would not interfere with general banking business 
to any considerable extent. In order to prevent monopoly, the 
loans should be open to all on equal terms, and the list of ap- 
proved securities acceptable as collateral should be made as wide 
as possible consistent with safety. It would probably be found 
by experience, however, that the principal borrowers direct from 
the Government would be the banks, who would reloan the 
money (at a sufficiently higher rate to pay them for their trouble) 
to their customers, on local securities, commercial paper, etc., as 
they now do.” 


There are advocates of the multiple standard who favor very dif- 
ferent ways of putting the new currency into circulation and con- 
trolling its volume. Many of those who advocate free banking 
or cooperative banking accept the multiple standard without the 
governmental features proposed by Mr. Fonda. He himself 
offers them merely as suggestions, setting stress chiefly on the 
central question of a standard of value. 


The Sugar Bounty and Controller Bowler.—Congress voted 
in March a bounty of over five million dollars to the Louisiana 
sugar growers. The Controller of the Treasury, Mr. Bowler, 
refuses to pay this bounty, on the ground that the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia has, since the passage of the 
bounty act, declared all bounties to be unconstitutional. As a 
superior executive official, the Controller claims that it is his 
duty to withhold payment of the bounty until the highest court 
passes upon the question. He says in his decision: “If the Con- 


troller should pass the claims, the Government would be abso- 
lutely concluded, and the money of the people be taken from the 
Treasury in payment of demands not authorized by law if the 
appropriation is in fact unconstitutional. 


By a refusal to pass 
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the claims the ultimate rights of the claimants are in no way 
affected, for they have a perfect remedy in court to attest the 
validity of their claims and obtain payment thereof after a final 
determination of the constitutionality of the law, if it be held 
constitutional.” Under the law, the Court of Claims will first 
review the Controller's decision, and an appeal will then lie to 
the Supreme Court. The Controller's action has been bitterly 
denounced by some newspapers. He has been accused of usurp- 
ing judicial functions and arrogating to himself a veto power 
without any legal warrant. Referring to these criticisms, he 
says in his decision, after citing many cases: “From all these 
cases the conclusion is irresistible that it is the duty of the execu 
tive ofiicer to obey the law; that the Constitution is the supreme 
law, and so are statutes passed in pursuance thereof; that the 
statutes which do not conform to the Constitution are not law, and 
therefore when a statute is in apparent conflict with the Constitu- 
tion it becomes the duty of the executive officer to determine for 
himself as between the statute and the Constitution whether the 
statute is the law. The Controller has never claimed to be 
invested with any judicial power by virtue of which he is author: 
ized to hold and treat an act as unconstitutional, otherwise than 
is any superior executive officer charged with the responsibility 
of ascertaining what the law is in order to guide his actions. But 
the Controller is an executive officer whose duties require the 
exercise of judicial functions in the highest degree.” The Con- 
troller’s course does not lack defenders in the press. The New 
York World says that “it could be wished that executive officers 
more frequently gave the courts opportunity to pass on doubtful 
statutes before enforcing them.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THOSE earthquake shocks in the East were certainly not caused by the 
reverberations of Cleveland's third-term boom.—Globe-Democrat, St. Louis. 


Most of the 


A MAINE editor has sent little Marion Cleveland a poodle 
The News, Galveston. 


editors have been giving her father pointers. 


IT is calculated that the present political fight in Kentucky is provoking 
more cuss words to the square inch than any since the memorable cam- 
paign in Flanders.— 7%e Herald, Boston. 


QUERY : Ifa deficiency of $13,000,000 in two months is a splendid triumph 
of Democratic statesmanship, how large would the deficiency have to be to 
constitute a Democratic failure ?’—Advertiser, New York. 


Now that McKinley has recognized prosperity as a belligerent we can go 
right on with our good fortune.—7he American, Nashville. 


WE wonder if the bicycle is to blame for the large falling-off in horse 
sense ?— Zhe Tribune, Detroit. 


EDITOR: Here, this joke on the sleeping policeman won't go. 

Funny Man—What'’s the matter with it? That's one of our standbys. 

Editor: Maybe itis in other towns, but it is no joking matter in New 
York any more.—7he Sun, New York. 


WITH potato-bugs holding up railroad trains and Bowler holding up the 
Constitution, the Supreme Court, and the United States Treasury, it seems 
about time for the American people to provide themselves with an effective 
remedy against pestiferous insects.—Mazl and Express, New York. 


FOREIGNER: How contradictory all these papers are! Ican’t make head 
nor tailof them. I wish you would come to my aid and give mea real, un- 
biased opinion of the last Congress. 

American: All right. Wait till the ladies are out of the room and I'll 
begin.— 7he Leader, Des Moines. 





GORMAN, BRICE, AND QUAY TRIUMPH. 
—The Evening Telegram, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


LITERARY CONSTRUCTION BY DIAGRAM. 


HE art of literary construction is the subject of a paper by 
Vernon Lee (Miss Violet Paget), in The Bookman. Miss 
Paget writes in a confidential, conversational way, as if she were 
addressing only young beginners. This is done designedly, as 
it is evidently her observation that the beginner who best under- 
stands the principles of construction is the one who will do the 
best work. Her preliminary line of reasoning is, in substance, 
that construction is not only a matter of single words and sen- 
tences but of large passages and divisions; and the material 
which the writer manipulates is not only the single impressions, 
single ideas and emotions, stored up in the reader’s mind, and 
deposited there by no act of his own, but those very moods and 
trains of thought into which the writer, by a skilful selection of 
words and sentences, has grouped those single impressions—those 
very moods and trains of thought which were determined by the 
writer himself. 

As a masterpiece of constructive craft, and by way of illus- 
trating her meaning, Miss Paget refers to Stevenson's “ Catriona,” 
by which she shows that construction—coordination—means find- 
ing out what is important and what is unimportant, what the 
writer can afford and can not afford to do—means thinking out 
the results of every movement set up in the reader’s mind; how 
that movement will work into, help, or mar the other movements 
that have been set up there already, or which will require to be 
set up there in the future. Miss Paget gives “a few simple 
rules,” one of which is this: 


“Do not break off in the midst of some event, unless you wish 
that event to become important in the reader’s mind and to react 
on future events; if, for some reason, you have brought a mys- 
terious stranger forward, but do not wish anything to come of 
his mysteriousness, be sure you strip off his mystery as prosaically 
as you can, before leaving him. And, of course, vice versa.” 


Miss Paget recommends that young writers should draw dia- 
grams, or maps, of their essays or stories. She thinks this a use- 
ful practise not only for diminishing faults of construction in the 
individual story or essay, but for showing the writer what prog- 
ress he is making and to what extent he is becoming a craftsman. 
Her plan is as follows: 


““Make a stroke with your pen which represents the first train 
of thought or mood, or the first group of facts you deal with. 
Then make another pen-stroke to represent the second, which 
shall be proportionately long or short according to the number of 
words or pages occupied, and which, connected with the first 
pen-stroke, as one articulation of a reed is with another, will de- 
flect to the right or the left according as it contains more or less 
new matter; so that, if it grow insensibly from stroke number 
one, it will have to be almost straight, and if it contain some- 
thing utterly disconnected, will be at right angles. Go on add- 
ing pen-strokes for every new train of thought, or mood, or 
group of facts, and writing the name along each, and being care- 
ful to indicate not merely the angle of divergence, but the respec- 
tive length in lines. And then look at the whole map. If the 
reader’s mind is to run easily along the whole story or essay, 
and to perceive all through the necessary connection between the 
parts, the pattern you will have traced will approximate most 
likely to a perfect circle or ellipse, the conclusion reuniting with 
the beginning as in a perfect logical exposition; and the various 
pen-strokes, taking you gradually round this circle or ellipse, 


will correspond in length very exactly to the comparative impor- | 


tance or complexity of the matter to dispose of. But in propor- 
tion as the things have been made a mess of, the pattern will 
tend to the shapeless; the lines, after infinite tortuosities, deflec- 
tion to the right and to the left, immense bends, sharp angles, 
and bags of all sorts, will probably end in a pen-stroke at the 
other end of the paper, as far off as possible from the beginning. 
All this will mean that you have lacked general conception of the 
subject, that the connection between what you began and what 
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you ended with is arbitrary or accidental, instead of being logical 
and organic. It will mean that your mind has been rambling, 
and that you have been making the reader’s mind ramble hope- 
lessly, in all sorts of places you never intended; that you have 
wasted his time and strength and attention, like a person pre- 
tending to know his way in an intricate maze of streets, but not 
really knowing which turning to take. Every one of those sharp 
angles has meant a lack of connection, every stroke returning 
back upon itself useless digression, every loop an unnecessary 
reiteration; and the entire shapelessness of your diagram has 
represented the atrocious fact that the reader, while knowing 
what you have been talking about, has not known why you have 
been talking about it—and is, but for a number of random pieces 
of information which he must himself rearrange, no wiser than 
when you began. ‘ 

“What will this lead to? What will it make the reader expect? 
What will it actually bring the reader's mind to? This is the 
meaning of the diagrams. For, remember, in literature all de- 
pends on what you can set the reader to do; if you confuse his 
ideas or waste his energy, you can no longer do anything.” 





GEORGE ELIOT’S PLACE IN LITERATURE. 


BOUT twenty-five years ago, when George Eliot was pro- 
claimed by many fine judges of trained literary insight as 

“the greatest genius of the age,” “ 
English literature,” “ 
cooler heads may have looked grave, but there is no record, so 


one of the brightest stars of 
a modern Shakespeare,” and so forth, some 


far as we know, of protest on their part. <A reaction ensued, 
when, in the words of 
Prof. Frederick Har- 
rison, in 7he Forum, 
“not only were the 
grave shortcomings of 
George Eliot ruthless- 
ly displayed, but her 
noble aim and superb 
qualities were heed- 
lessly ignored.” An 
extract from the open- 
ing part of Professor 
Harrison’s paper will 
give the key to his 
purpose and perform- 
anceinthisessay. He 
says: 





“The taste in popu- 
lar romance sways 
hither and thither in violent contrasts, like the taste in hats or in 
frocks, or the verdict of manhood suffrage. This or that type of 
skill becomes suddenly the rage, this or that mannerism is voted 
an offense, as easily as fashion runs after a new tint, or boycotts 
an obsolete sleeve. Journalism and all the other forces of the 
hour stimulate and express these caprices and carry away the 
masses by their volubility and noise. It is the business of serious 
criticism, keeping a cooler head, to correct these fervid impulses 
of the day—while excited audiences in the amphitheater raise or 
depress the fatal thumb, awarding life or death to the combatants 
in the great arena. The business of criticism is to judge—to 
judge upon the whole evidence, after hearing counsel on both 
sides with equal attention, after weighing every shred of argu- 
ment and every word that any witness has to offer, and, after pa- 
tient weighing of every aspect of the case, to deliver a complete 
and reasoned estimate of the whole matter at issue.” 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


The sum of Professor Harrison’s estimate of the powers of 
George Eliot is that she was most conspicuous as an artist, as 4 
worker in the sphere of imagination and creation; that in logical 
acumen and in breadth of view she was the equal of the first 
minds of her time; that no one of her contemporaries, eminent ! 
philosophy and science, approached her, however remotely 
artistic gifts, while no one of them even attempted to invse' 
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ethical and social ideas with high imagination and beautiful 
creations; that she was of a far higher mental plane than any 
contemporary who has used imaginative prose as an art, and she 
was also a far greater artist than any contemporary philosopher. 


Still, Professor Harrison thinks that she was not a “born 
romancer”—‘“‘she had no spontaneous gift of telling stories, no 
irrepressible genius that way.” He says that so little was novel- 
writing her natural gift that she never enjoyed the exercise of 
her art. We quote briefly Professor Harrison's opinion of some 
of her romances and of her poetry, as follows: 


“Of all the more important tales, ‘Silas Marner’ is that wherein 
we least feel excessive thoughtfulness. And thus it is the best. 
Perhaps other born romancers would have thrown into it more 
life, energy, jollity, or passion. Thackeray would have made 
the weaver rather ridiculous; Dickens would have made Eppie a 
sentimental angel; Charlotte Bronté would have curdled our 
blood; Trollope might have made more of Nancy’s courting. 
But no one of them could have given us a more lofty lesson ‘of 
the remedial influences of pure, natural, human relations.’ The 
only doubt is whether a novel is the medium for such lessons. 
On this, opinions are, and will remain, divided. 

““When we ask for a romance fully developed and not a grace- 
ful vignette, ‘Adam Bede’ must be regarded as the principal, and 
with the wider public it is the typical, work of George Eliot. 
She said herself that it seemed to her ‘impossible that she should 
ever write anything so good and true again’—and herein she was 
no doubt right. It is the only one of her works in prose or verse 
which we feel to be inevitable, spontaneous, written out of the 
abundance of enjoyment and experience. It is of all her books 
the heartiest, the wittiest, the most cheerful, or rather the least 
desponding. In that book, perhaps, she exhausted herself and 
her own resources of observation as an eye-witness. 

“*The Mill on the Floss’ must always be very interesting to all 
who knew George Eliot and loved her work, if for no other rea- 
son for its autobiographic and personal touches and its revelation 
of yearnings and misgivings hardly suspected in life. There are 
scenes and minor characters in it which hold their own against 
‘Adam Bede,’ but as a whole it is not so strong or so rich in 
color, and it can hardly be said to occupy new ground. 

“With respect to'Romola,’ tho we must all agree with Mr. 
Oscar Browning that it is ‘replete with learning,’ ‘weighted with 
knowledge in every page,’ exquisite in art, and so forth, it is 
really impossible to call it with him ‘the best historical novel ever 
written.’ Even in exact reproduction of another age, it can not 
compare with ‘Esmond,’ and how immeasurably as romance is it 
beneath the fire and movement of a dozen historical romances 
that one could name! The beauty of the Florentine pictures, the 
enormous care, thought, and reading lavished on the story, the 
variety of literary resource—all make it a most memorable work, 
a work almost su? generzs, a book which every student of Italy, 
every lover of Florence must mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 
3ut to call it a complete success is to go too far. The task was 
too great. To frame in a complex background of historical eru- 
dition an ethical problem of even greater complexity and sub- 
tlety—this was a task which might have sorely tried even greater 
powers than hers—a task in which Goethe and Scott might have 
succeeded, but which Goethe and Scott were too truly the born 
artists to attempt. ‘Romola’ is certainly a wonderful monument 
of literary accomplishments; but it remains a sour de force, too 
elaborate, too labored, too intricate, too erudite. And, in 
my opinion, it marks the decline of her genius. I can not count 
any of the later books as equal to the earlier books. Her truly 
great period of production reaches at most over the six years 
1558-1863 (@fat. 39-45) in which she produced ‘Scenes of Clerical 
Life’ (1858), ‘Adam Bede’ (1859), ‘The Mill on the Floss’ (1860), 
‘Silas Marner’ (1861), and ‘Romola’ (1863). If I were to meas- 
ure by true success in the higher art, this period should not be 
extended beyond the four years which closed with ‘Silas Marner.’ 
‘Romola’ is a most ambitious, very beautiful, altogether noble 
failure. AndI can not count any of the later pieces, prose or 
verse, as anything but far inferior to ‘Romola.’ They have 
great beauties, fine passages, subtle characters, and high concep- 
tions—but they are the artificial products of a brain that showed 
Symptoms of exhaustion, of a great writer who was striving after 
impossible tasks without freedom and without enjoyment. 
“Ican not at all agree with those admirers of George Eliot's 
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genius who telieve that it grew continuously in power, who even 
assure us that it reached its zenith in ‘Daniel Deronda.’ What 
can they mean? ‘Daniel Deronda,’ as usual, shows brilliant lit- 
erary skill in many passages, and its insight into modern Hebra- 
ism is a psychological problem, only explicable on the theory that 
George Henry Lewes himself was a kind of unconscious, unrec- 
ognized, Gentile Jew in spirit. But with all its merits, and even 
beauties, ‘Daniel Deronda’ has the fatal defect of unpleasant 
characters who are neither beautiful nor interesting, terrible sit- 
uations which bore rather than terrify us, and a plot which is at 
once preposterous and wearisome. 

‘““As to ‘Middlemarch’—George Eliot's longest, most crowded, 
and ethically most elaborated romance—with all its subtlety, its 
humor, its variety, and its sardonic insight into provincial Phil- 
istinism, it becomes at last tedious and disagreeable by reason 
of the interminable maunderings of tedious men and women, and 
the slow and reiterated dissection of disagreeable anatomies. 

“Felix Holt’ contains some fine characters and scenes, but I 
can not regard it as equal to ‘Adam Bede’ and ‘Silas Marner.’ 

“We will not speak of ‘Theophrastus Such’ (1879), written 
just before her death. It was the work of a woman physically 
and intellectually exhausted. 

“A word or two must be said about the Poems. ‘They have 
poetic subjects, ideas, similes; they are full of poetic yearning, 
crowded with poetic imagery; they have everything poetry 
needs, except poetry. They have not the poet’s hall-mark. 
They are imitation poems, like the wonderful forged ‘ancient 
masters’ they concoct at Florence, or the Tanagra statuettes they 
make in Germany. With all her consummate literary gifts and 
tastes, George Eliot never managed to write a poem, and never 
could be brought to see that the verses she wrote were not poems. 
It was an exaggeration of the same defect that mars her prose ; 
and her verses throw great light on her prose. They are over- 
labored; the conception overpowers the form; they are too in- 
tensely anxious to be recognized as poems. We see not so much 
poetic passion, as a passionate yearning after poetic passion. 
We have—not the inevitable, incalculable, inimitable phrase of 
real poetry—but the slowly distilled, calculated, and imitated 
effort to reach the spontaneous. It is melancholy indeed to have 
to say this, after such labor, such noble conceptions, such mas- 
tery over language: but itis the truth. And it explains much of 
kindred failure in her prose work.” 

In conclusion Professor Harrison says: 

“She raised the whole art of romance into a higher plane of 
thought, of culture, and of philosophic grasp. And when she 
failed, it was often by reason of the nobility of her aim itself, of 
the volume of her own learning, of the intensity of her own 
standard of perfection. Her passages in prose are studied with 
the care that men usually bestow on asonnet; her accessaries and 
landscapes are patient and conscientious transcripts of actual 
spots of country and town; her drama is a problem of ethical 
teaching, subtly elaborated, and minutely probed. In these high 
aims and difficult ambitions, she not seldom failed, or achieved a 
somewhat academic and qualified success. But the task was not 
seldom such that even to have fallen short of complete success 
was a far from ignoble triumph. 

“She raised the whole art of romance to a higher plane, I say ; 
and, altho in this ambitious aim she too often sacrificed freshness, 
ease, and simplicity, the weight of the limits she imposed on her- 
self must fairly be counted in the balance. Romance had never 
before in Engiand been written with such a sense of responsibil- 
ity, wth such eager subtlety of form, and with such high ethical 
purpose.” 





Canadian Copyright.—7%e Trtbune of August 8 publishes 
a cable letter giving important news regarding Canadian copy- 
right. Editorially it says: 

“The British Government, through its Colonial Office, has refused to 
sanction the Ottawa act, and the Canadian Government agent, who went to 
London bv invitation of the late Rosebery Ministry, has sailed for home 
bearing that message. He also bears, beside the rejected measure, the 
draft of a new bill prepared by the British Colonial Office, which, if the 
Dominion Parliament will enact it, Her Majesty’s Guvernment will be 
pleased to consider. Doubtless it will not only consider it, but will approve 
it. But whether the substitute will prove acceptable to the Ottawa Gov- 
ernment and tothe Canadian publishers is another and a _ very different 
matter. Evidently there is some doubt about it, for Mr. Hall Caine is to 
come over, a fortnight hence, as the representative of the British Society 
of Authors, to labor with the powers that be at Ottawa in favor of the 
compromise measure. ... The object the Canadian publishers have in 
view, as we have hitherto explained, is to flood the markets of the United 
States with cheap editions of books which under our convention with Great 
Britain can not be manufactured so cheaply on this side of the border. No 
law permitting less than that will be satisfactory there. No law permit- 
ting that will be tolerated here.” 
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GOUNOD ON THE ELEMENTS OF ARTISTIC 
SUCCESS. 


Fy sank posthumous “Mémoires dun Artiste,” which 

have been continued in La Revue de Paris since we trans- 
lated from that magazine his account of how he first came to em- 
brace a musical career, come to an abrupt end in the August issue, 
the manuscript remaining incomplete. We cull from this last 
instalment some interesting remarks on dramatic success and 
that which goes to make it up. Says the French composer : 


“We can, I think, assert as a principle that a dramatic work 
has always, at least nearly always, the public success that it 
merits. Success in the theater is the resultant of such an en- 
semble of elements that the absence of some of these, even of 
mere accessory ones, suffices (and examples of this abound) to 
destroy the balance and to compromise the highest qualities. 
The stage-setting, the d¢vertzssements, the decorations, the cos- 
tumes, the libretto—so many things are necessary to the prestige 
of an opera! The attention of the public has so much need of 
being sustained and soothed by the variety of the spectacle! 
There are works, of the first order in some respects, that have 
failed, not in the estimation of artists, but in public favor, for 
lack of this condiment so necessary to make them acceptable to 
those to whom the pure attraction of intellectual beauty is not 
sufficient. ... 

“The public brings to the judgment of a work titles and rights 
that constitute a special kind of competence and authority. We 
must not expect nor demand from it the special kind of knowledge 
that permits of a decision on the technical value of a work of art, 
but it has, on its part, the right to expect and demand that a dra- 
matic work shall respond to the instincts for which it comes to 
the theater to find nourishment and satisfaction. Now a dra- 
matic work does not rest exclusively on its qualities of form and 
style: these are assuredly essential; they are even indispensable 
to protect a work against the rapid attacks of time which does not 
stop except before the traces of ideal beauty, but they are neither 
the only ones nor, in a certain sense, the foremost; they consoli- 
date and strengthen dramatic success, they do not establish it. 

“The theatrical public is a dynamometer; it knows nothing of 
the value of a work from the point of view of good taste ; it meas- 
ures it only by the power of passion and the degree of emotion, 
that is to say, that which makes it, properly speaking, a dramatic 
work—the expression of what passes in the human mind, personal 
or collective. The result is that public and author are called 
upon reciprocally to educate each other artistically; the public, 
in being for the author the criterion and sanction of the True, the 
author, in initiating the public into the elements and conditions 
of the Beautiful. Without this distinction, it appears to me im- 
possible to explain this strange phenomenon of the incessant 
mobility of the public, which parts yesterday with what it desired 
formerly, and crucifies to-day what it will adore to-morrow.” 


After reviewing some of his own artistic successes, the com- 
poser comes finally to “Faust,” which by the public, at any rate, 
is commonly looked upon as his masterpiece, and which holds 
such a high place in the affection and esteem of musicians. Of it 
he speaks as follows: 


“The success of ‘Faust’ was not extraordinary; it is neverthe- 
less, up to the present time my greatest theatrical success. Is 
that the same as saying that it is my greatest work? I absolutely 
do not know; in any case, I see here a confirmation of what I 
have already said regarding success, that it is rather the resultant 
of a certain concourse of happy elements and favorable conditions 
than a proof and a measure of the intrinsic value of the work 
itself. It is by what is on the surface that the favor of the public 
is obtained at the outset; it is by something deeper that it is kept 
and strengthened. A certain time is necessary to seize and ap- 
propriate the expression and the sense of that infinity of details 
of which a drama is made up. 

“Dramatic art is an art of portraiture; it must render its char- 
acters as a painter reproduces a face or an attitude; it must col- 
lect and fix all the features, all the inflexions, so mobile and so 
fugitive, whose reunion constitutes that physiognomy which is 
called a personage. Such are those immortal figures of Hamlet, 
of Richard III., of Othello, of Lady Macbeth, in Shakespeare, 
figures of such resemblance to the type whose expression they 
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are, that they remain in the memory like a living reality; so they 
are justly spoken of as creations. Dramatic music is subject to 
this law, beyond which it has no existence. Its object is to spe- 
cialize physiognomies. Now what painting represents simulta- 
neously regarding the character, music can say only successively, 
this is why it escapes so easily from our first impressions. ; 

“No one of the works that I had written before ‘Faust’ could 
have caused any one to expect from mea piece of this kind; none 
could have prepared the public. It was then, so far as this is 
concerned, a surprise. Its interpretation was one also. Mme. 
Carvalho certainly had not expected the rdle of Marguerite to 
reveal in her the magnificent qualities of execution and style that 
should place her in the first rank among the singers of our time, 
but no réle had given her, up to his time, an occasion to show in 
this degree the finer sides of her talent, so sure, so fine, so firm, 
and so tranquil; that is, the lyric and pathetic side. The réle of 
Marguerite established her reputation in this regard, and she left 
upon it an imprint that will remain one of the glories of her bril- 
liant career.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary DicEst. 


HOW THE POET CAME. 


apres ing to the argument of Herbert Spencer, in 7%e 

Contemporary Review for August, the author of the phrase 
“poeta nascitur, non fit” (the poet is born, not made) was not 
well informed concerning the literary genius of which he alle- 
gated. Among the things which were originally mingled and 
which by evolution have become distinct Mr. Spencer finds the 
poet, as well as the orator, the dramatist, and the actor. Ina 
word, with the beginnings of primeval dancing and music were 
joined the beginnings of oratory, poetry, acting, and the drama— 
all of them manifestations of exalted emotion, at first miscellane- 
ous and confused in their display and then becoming regularized 
and parted out among different persons. So the poet came 
through evolution, and was thus “made.” Mr. Spencer traces 
the poet from his priestly character among the early Greeks down 
through Roman and Scandinavian history, through all of which 
the priestly office was maintained. “It seems a probable infer- 
ence,” says he, “that after Christianity had subjugated pagan- 
ism, the priest-poet of the pagans, who originally lauded now the 
living chief and now the dead chief, gradually ceased to have the 
latter function, and became eventually the ruler’s laureate; and 
among ourselves such official Jaureateship still survives, or is but 
just dying.” We quote the following: 

“While the Christian priest has been officially one who repeated 
the laudations already elaborated and established, he has also 
been to a considerable extent an originator, alike of orations and 
poems. Limiting ourselves to our own country, and passing over 
the ancient bards, such as Taliesin and Merlin, whose verses 
were in praise of living and dead pagan heroes, and coming to 
the poets of the new religion, we see that the first of them, Cad- 
mon, a convert who became inmate of a monastery, rendered in 
metrical form the story of creation and sundry other sacred stories 
—a variously elaborated eulogy of the Deity. The next poet 
named is Aldhelm, a monk. The clerical Bede again, known 
mainly by other achievements, was a poet, too; as was likewise 
Bishop Cynewulf. For a long time after, the men mentioned as 
writers of verse were ecclesiastics ; as was Henry of Huntingdon, 
a prior; Geraldus Cambrensis, archdeacon; Layamon, priest; 
and Nicholas of Guildford. Not until Edward III.’s reign do we 
find mention of a secular song-writer—Minot; and then we come 
to our first great poet, Chaucer, who, whether or not ‘of Cam- 
bridge, clerk,’ as is suspected, became court-poet and occupied 
himself mainly with secular poetry. After this the differentia- 
tion of the secular verse-writer from the sacred verse-writer be- 
came more marked, as we see in the case of Gower; but still, 
while the subject-matter of the poems became more secularized, 
as with Langland and with Barbour, the ecclesiastical connection 
remained dominant. Lydgate was priest, orator, and poet; 


Occleve, poet and civil servant; William of Massington, proctor 
and poet ; Juliana Berners, prioress and secular poetess; Henry- 
son, schoolmaster and poet; Skelton, priest and poet laureate ; 
Dunbar, prior and secular poet; Douglas, rector and court-poet; 
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Barclay, priest and poet; Hawes, priest and poet; andsoon. It 
should be added that one of the functions of the clergyman has 
been the writing of laudatory hymns—hymns composed now by 
ordained ecclesiastics, now by dissenting ministers. These facts, 
joined with facts of recent times, make it clear that as in pagan 
societies, so in Christian societies, the priest-poet, appointed 
eulogizer of the deity he serves, is the first poet; and that the 
poets we distinguish as secular have gradually arisen by differen- 
tiation from him. 

“ Along with the divergence of secular poets from sacred poets 
there have arisen divergences within the assemblage of secular 
poets themselves. There have come the mainly epic, as Milton; 
the didactic, as Pope; the satiric, as Butler; the descriptive, as 
Wordsworth; the comic, as Hood.” 





KINSHIP OF “ILIAD” AND ‘‘ODYSSEY.” 


Lee striking analogies between the two Homeric poems is 

traced by Mr. William Cranston Lawton in a paper on 
“The Plot of the Odyssey,” in Zhe Atlantic for September. Mr. 
Lawton notes that despite microscopic dissimilarities, the dialect, 
the meter, and, with reasonable allowance for the difference in 
subject, even the vocabulary, remain essentially unchanged as 


we pass from the earlier to the younger epic. Touching the au- 


thorship of the “Odyssey,” Mr. Lawton writes: 


“Three thousand years hence, if all other literature and tradi- 
tion of England shall have perished, men may seriously discuss 
whether one poet could have composed ‘ Paradise Lost’ and the 
‘Idylls of the King.’ The theology of the two is not irreconcila- 
ble. The language, the meter, the poetic tradition, may then 
appear essentially identical. Certainly, the later poems should 
reveal a perfect familiarity with the earlier one, since the Jaureate 
counted as chief among his masters the ‘God-gifted organ voice 
of England.’ 

“So much, at least, is true of Iliad and Odyssey. It is not 
strange that the claim of Homer as the author of both was main- 
tained among the ancients, even after the Cyclic epics and the 
Homeric hymns had been rightly assigned to a later age and to 
feebler hands. There are still many who find it easier to abide 
by the tradition of one great epic poet than to accept the possibil- 
ity of two so alike and so equal in power. And surely it is con- 
ceivable that a single genius should have shaped the two great 
poems. Tennyson’s poetical career lasted just about as long as 
the period from the composition of the earliest extant drama of 
Eschylos which can be accurately dated, ‘The Persians,’ to the 
death of Euripides and Sophocles. A briefer epoch might in- 
clude both Homeric epics. The ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey’ may to 
man seem more closely akin than ‘In Memoriam’ and ‘ Harold.’ 
I find it, for myself, however, in high degree zmfrobadle that one 
man lived to see, and even led, so great a transition from classic 
toward romantic taste; from an age which was content to devote 
an ‘Iliad’ to the glorification of war to the generation which felt 
the full pathos of Odysseus’s longing for home and rest, over- 
powering even the charm of worldwide adventure and marvelous 
experience. Such a transition is implied in the ancient belief 
that the ‘Iliad’ was the work of Homer’s prime, the ‘Odyssey’ 
the child of his age. Tho perhaps not literally, it is figuratively 
true—true of a race, of a civilization, if not of an individual. 

“The argument that it is easier to believe in the existence of 
one great epic poet than of two, or of a school, seems to us dis- 
tinctively against the weight of evidence. It is not a mere pop- 
ular fancy that arranges the greatest authors in contemporary 
groups. Schiller and Lessing help to render Goethe’s career in- 
telligible, Horace is the natural pendant of Virgil, Lowell was 
produced by the conditions which made Emerson possible. The 
best illustration is, however, the age of Greek drama. Even the 
three tragedians just mentioned did not hold the field alone. If 
Phrynichos, Ion, Agathon, and the rest had survived, we might 
perhaps have accepted the Athenian people's judgment, which 
repeatedly preferred them to the surviving masters, granting to 

(Edipus the King’ only a second prize, and to ‘ Medea’ the third! 
Even so, there are yet remaining beautiful tho scanty epic frag- 
ments, indicating that there may have been not merely two, but 


» 


twenty great masters of the hexameter.” 
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GEORGE MEREDITH’S BAD ENGLISH. 


HE underpinning of the pedestal on which Mr. George Mere- 
dith’s friends and literary partizans have placed him as a 
writer is struck at by Mr. G. W. Smalley in 7he New Vork 
Herald of September1. Mr. Smalley does not think that this 
pedestal should stand, and in the name of good literature he calls 
Mr. Meredith down. 


ments of Mr. Meredith’s new novel, now running in Scrzdner’s, 


Mr. Smalley copies from the latest instal- 


the following sentences, each sentence being complete in itself: 


“Nor could he quite shape an idea of annoyance, though he hung to it 
and faced at Gower a battery of the promise to pay him for this.” 

“But the appearance of the woman of the burlesque name and burlesque 
actions, and odd ascension out of the ludicrous into a form to cast a spell, 
so that she commanded serious recollections of her, disturbed him.” 

‘*Her eyes were homely, though they were such a morning over her face.” 

“She wrestled with him where the darknesses rolled their snake-eyed 
torrents over between jagged horns of the nether world. She stood him 
in the white ray of the primal vital heat to bear unwithering beside her the 
test of light. They flew, they chased, battled, embraced, disjoined, ad- 
ventured apart, brought back the count of their deeds, compared them— 
and named the one crushed !”” 

‘*She had the privilege of a soul beyond our minor rules and restrainings 
to speak her wishes tothe true wife of a mock iusband—no husband; less 
a husband than this shadow of a woman a wife, she said; and spoke them 
without adjuring the bowed head beside her to record a promise or seem to 
show the far willingness, but merely that the wishes should be heard on 
earth in her last breath, for a good man’s remaining one chance of happi- 
ness.”” 

‘“*Her mind was at the same time alive to our worldly conventions when 
other people came under its light; shesketchedthem and their views in her 
brief words between the gasps, or heaved on them, with perspicuous humor- 
ous bluntness, as vividly as her twitched eyebrows indicated the laugh. 
Gower Woodseer she read startlingly, if correctly.” 


Mr. Smalley then asks the reader, and especially the admirer of 
Mr. Meredith, whether any and what meaning can be extracted 
from these sentences; in what language he supposes them to be 
written; and whether they would probably have a meaning if 


carefully translated into English. He says that “the answering 


of these questions might help us to determine, if it still needs 
determining, Mr. Meredith’s place in English literature,” and then 
proceeds to say of Mr. Meredith: 


“He is an author of some original force, no doubt, who has 
done, never continuously but here and therein shreds and patches 
scattered through his books, fine things. He can conceive char- 
acter and draw it, tho never byan even method. He has attimes 
the sense of what is picturesque. He can be didactic, and he 
has passion. So many of the qualities of the novelist belong to 
him that they help us to a definition of him. He is a novelist, 
but not a writer. Yet it is the fashion to praise him as both; an 
indiscriminating fashion, the result of a criticism which has no 
solid foundation of literary principle and is altogether lacking in 
scientific precision. I use the word scientific because criticism, 
rightly understood and practised, is a science. The method of 
Sainte-Beuve was scientific. So, in a different way, was Matthew 
Arnold's. They are, beyond all reasonable dispute, the two chief 
critics of the time. Both of them held mere eccentricity in horror. 
It is a sign not of strength, but of weakness; not of originality, 
but of a conscious want of originality. A man who is sure of 
himself and sure that he has a message to deliver can afford to 
be, and almost always will be, simple, direct, lucid, and sincere. 
It is the writer who distrusts his own capacity or mission who 
feels impelled to attract attention by irregularities and caprices. 
Mr. Meredith’s fantastic methods may be, indeed, only the in- 
evitable expression of a fantastic nature. But to assert or admit 
that, is to depose him at once from the pedestal on which his 
admirers have so long been trying to place him. If, on the other 
hand, they are wilful, they are so many evidences of weakness. 

“There is such a thing as a literary conscience. A writer is 
under an obligation to himself, to his readers, and to literature 
most of all. He finds ready fashioned to his hand a language 
which is, on the whole, the noblest instrument of thought the 
world has seen. It is not dead, but alive; not fixed, but plastic; 
not complete, but, so long as it is living, necessarily in a stage 
either of growth or of decay. That is the law of life. It is for 
each writer to say whether he will assist its growth or assist its 
decay. If he have any influence at all he must do one or the 
other. A language can only grow in accordance with its true 
nature and genius, and the writer who elects to give his readers 
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what is grotesque and anomalous ranges himself among those 
whose tendency is toward decadence. Of these is Mr. George 
Meredith—preeminently of these—and, perhaps more than any 
other one modern writer’s does his style belong to the decadent 
period, Browning alone excepted. What place in literature 
have the gnarled and twisted phrases which I quoted above ?” 


Mr. Smalley says that Mr. Meredith revels in contortions—“ the 
contortion of the sibyl, as Dr. Johnson said, without her inspira- 
tion ; the nudosities of the oak, withoutitsstrength.” Hecharges 
that Mr. Meredith is seldom serious, or seldom takes a serious 
view of literature or accepts a moral responsibility for his per- 
formances. “Literature to him is George Meredith.” ‘The 
operations of his own mind are what he respects; the rules which 
are the result of the considered wisdom of centuries and of the 
consenting practise of the greatest writers—these he sets at 
naught.” Mr. Smalley’s criticism closes as follows: 


“Mr. Meredith has always been anxious to say too much and to 
put too much meaning into a single sentence. Forgetful of Vol- 
taire’s dictum, he wants to say everything. He has failed to 
distinguish between the expression which to his own mind repro- 
duces his thought, and the expression which would most clearly 
convey it to the mind of his reader. When he had satisfied him- 
self he thought his work done; and he has the air of satisfying 
himself easily in the matter of diction and the structure of his 
sentences, tho not easily in the thought. He carries concentra- 
tion to the point where it entirely ceases to be literary. If he has 
any conception of art he has none of that simplicity which is the 
last word in all art. Tosum him up, he is unreadable except by 
a continuous effort of the will. He has never done his fair share 
of the work, but left his reader to puzzle him out and to find his 
way painfully amid the labyrinthine intricacies of speech which do 
duty with Mr. Meredith for style. The public which so long 
neglected him was right. The public which now reads him isa 
conscientious public. It has been taught to think it likes him, or 
ought to like him. It does not like him; and the wave of in- 
complete popularity, swollen by adroit advertising, will presently 
spend its force and leave Mr. Meredith permanently stranded on 
a desolate shore.” 





The Original of Chimmie Fadden.—Mr. Edward W. Town- 
send, the creator of Chimmze Fadden, was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, but afterward made California his home. In 1892 he came 
to New York and joined the staff of 7he 
Sun, for which paper he began his tene- 
ment-district studies. 7he Bookman 
gives the following as Mr. Townsend’s 
statement of the incident that put him on 
the track of Chimmize: “I was visiting a 
mission where some ladies were giving 
a dinner to tenement-house children 
which I was to report. I noticed one 
little fellow near me gulp down a piece 
of pie in about two bites. The young 
lady in charge, who seemed to be on 
very good terms with the boys and assumed a pretty air of com- 
radeship, was standing by and saw the pie disappear. She 
leaned over and said, with a bit of the boy’s manner for good- 
fellowship, ‘Wouid you like another piece if I can sneak it?’ 
His eyes brightened. She brought the pie and placed it before 
him with a little confidential whisper, as tho it were a special favor, 
of which he was not to tell. As she did so the boy leaned over 
and kissed her hand. It must have been the innate gentleman in 
him. No one could have taught him. It may be that he had 
seen a courtier do it on some Bowery stage; but I think it was 
just his own natural tribute. That was my first insight into the 
Bowery character. It set me thinking, and when I wanted to 
write a ‘special’ I used the people I had seen there, making up 
my own story.” 





EDWARD W. TOWNSEND. 





AN English writer has collected data regarding various sums commanded 
by Mme. Patti during her career. According to this authority it appears 
that at the outset she was engaged by Strakosch for American appearances 
at a salary of $300 a month for the first vear, $600 for the second year, and 
$800 for the third, and culminated with $1,000 for the fourth and fifth. Her 
five years’ engagement in London with Gye, which began when she was a 
girl of 18, was at practically double these terms—$go00 a month for the first 
year, then $1,000, $1,250, $1,450 and finally $2,000, two performances each 
week being given. The present terms of Patti's services are $4,000 for three 
songs. 
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Whimsicality of Chopin.—‘ Nieck, the most discriminating of 
Chopin’s biographers, enthusiastically as he admires the com- 
poser and the artist, frankly declares that his nature was largely 
compounded of the woman and the child; and treating of his 
relations with George Sand, whose superiority in force of charac- 
ter is not to be measured by her seniority in years, he aptly re- 
calls Sydney Smith's reason for liking the Grotes—that Mr. Grote 
was so ladylike, while Mrs. Grote was such a perfect gentleman. 

“The dainty poet of the piano not only detested politics but 
had scarcely an interest outside his own art. Still as he moved 
through the salons of Paris he could tell at a glance whether a 
lady’s dress had been fabricated at a first-class or in an inferior 
establishment; and when he was staying at Edinburgh, with 
one foot in the grave, it was noticed that he had his hair curled 
every day by aservant. At least so the story goes. If George 
Sand is to be believed, his loves, as soon as woman began to 
delight him, were not only numerous but sometimes simultane- 
ous. We need only recall how, at the time that he was contem- 
plating a marriage in Poland, he was on the point of proposing 
to a fair Parisienne, and only changed his mind because, on vis- 
iting his ideal accompanied by a friend who was at that time 
more eminent than himself in musical circles, she offered the 
latter a chair before asking her adorer to be seated.”"— 7he Musz- 
cal Courier. 





NOTES. 


MR. EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN'S splendid “ Victorian Anthology "’ is 
on the Cambridge press. It containsrepresentative poems by all the authors 
discussed in his critical work on the “* Victorian Poets’—a book whose 
many editions show how cordially it has been accepted as a standard both 
here and abroad. This companion volume of verse includes a series of brief 
biographies of the authors quoted, and has for frontispiece a fine portrait 
of Queen Victoria. Thereis to be, besides the library edition, a large pape 
edition limited to 250 copies.—7he Tribune, New York. 


REFERRING to Mr. John Churton Collins's ‘‘ Essays and Studies” (Mac- 
millan), 7he Nation doubts if there is anything better on the subject than 
Mr. Collins's ‘‘sober and virile’’ criticism of Dryden. The writer says: 
‘*Everybody knows Mr. Churton Collins’s critical style, that curious com- 
bination of clearness, vigor, browbeating, and exaggeration, inspired 
throughout with zeal to reverse some verdict of history. When the offen- 
sive qualities are held in check—or, in other words, when Mr. Collins does 
not forget his manners—the directness and perspicuity of his diction are 
refreshing in these days of superfine critical slang and cant. One is always 
sure that he has a meaning and that he knows what his meaning is—two 
certainties not always attaching to some critics less old fashioned. One 
feels sure, besides, that Mr. Collins is coming to something right or wrong, 
and that also is a comfort.” 


IN reply to an article in 7#e Author, London, which spoke of the gains to 
be made by lecturing in America, Dr. Conan Doyle writes: “ Any one who 
goes to America with the intention of seeing the place and the people, and 
counts on no more from his lectures than the payment of his expenses, will 
have a most enjoyable experience. He will come back with enlarged idews, 
with a pleasant remembrance of hospitality received, and with new friend- 
ships, which he will hope to retain until they are old ones. But if he goes 
with the primary idea of making money he will be disappointed. Thackeray 
and Dickens made money, and when we have another Thackeray and Dick- 
ens they may do the same; but the British lecturer whose credentials are 
more modest will find that the margin left over, after his expenses are paid, 
is probably a less sum than he could have easily earned in his own study.” 


THE Mexican Government's invitation to the International Congress of 
America to hold their session of October next in the City of Mexico is par- 
ticularly well timed, in view of the ethnological aspect of the proposed 
meeting. Dr. Le Plongeon, the archeologist, has made a decidedly sensational! 
claim for the Quiches dialect, the tongue spoken by the wild Quiches Indians 
of Guatemaia, to the effect that it is an older language than the Sanskrit, 
and probably the oldest living speech. The Quiches are descendants of the 
Mayas, whose hieroglyphic inscriptions on the walls of the Yucatan tem- 
ples Dr. Le Plongeon now believes he may yet be able to decipher by 
means of the phonetic values of the Quiches tongue. He thinks, too, that h« 
has discovered the hieratic alphabet of the Mayas to be almost identical 
with that of theancient Egyptians. The doctor’s claims give rise to many 
interesting conjectures.— 7he Philadelphia Record. 


DR. DONALD MACLEOD tells a story about the late Professor Blackie. 
The professor frequently stayed at Dr. Macleod’s house in Glasgow 
‘One night,’ says the doctor, we were sitting up together. Blackie said 
in his brusk way, ‘Whatever other faults I have, I am free from vanity. 
An incredulous smile on my face aroused him. ‘ You don't believe that ! 
Give me an instance.’ Being thus challenged, I said, ‘Why do you walk 
about flourishing a plaid continually ?? ‘I°ll give youthe history of that, 
sir. When I wasa poor man, and when my wife and I had our difficulties, 
she one day drew my attentionto the threadbare character of my surtout, 
and asked me to order a new one. I told her I could not afford it just then, 
when she went like a noble woman, and put her own plaid shawl on n 
shoulders; and I have worn a plaid ever since in memory of her loving 
deed.’ ”’ 
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SCIENCE. 


THE NATURE OF LIFE. 


| N his presidential address before the American Microscopical 

Society, August 21, Prof. Simon H. Gage, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, asserts his belief that life is not, as materialists would 
have us think, merely a function of known varieties of energy, 
a peculiar combination of heat, chemism, electricity, etc., due to 
a complex arrangement of atoms, but a new and distinct form of 
energy. He says: 

“At the very threshold of any working hypothesis for the biol- 
ogist, this question as to the nature of the energy we call life 
must be considered. The great problem must receive some kind 
of an hypothetical solution. What is its relation to the energies 
of light, heat, electricity, chemism, and the other forms discussed 
by the physicist? Are its complex manifestations due only to 
these or does it have a character and individuality of its own? If 
we accept the ordinarily received view of the evolution of our 
solar system, the original fiery nebula in which heat reigned 
supreme slowly dissipated part of its heat, and hurled into space 
the planets, themselves flaming vapors, only the protons of the 
solid planets. As the heat became further dissipated there ap- 
peared in the cooling mass manifestations of chemical attraction, 
compounds at first gases, then liquids, and finally, om the cooling 
planets, solids appeared. Lastly, upon our own planet, the 
earth, when the solid crust was formed and the temperature had 
fallen below the boiling-point of water, the seas were formed and 
then life appeared. Who could see, in the incandescent nebula, 
the liquids and solids of our planet and the play upon them of 
chemism, of light, heat, electricity, cohesion, tension, and the 
other manifestations so familiar to all? And yet, who is there 
that for a moment believes that aught of matter or energy was 
created in the different stages of the evolution? They appeared 
or were manifested just as soon as the conditions made it possible. 
So it seems to me that the energy called Life manifested itself 
upon this planet when the conditions made it possible, and it will 
cease to manifest itself just as soon as the conditions become 
sufficiently unfavorable. It was the last of the forms of energy 
to appear upon this planet, and it will be the first to disappear. 

“In brief, it seems to me that the present state of physical and 
physiological knowledge warrants the assumption, the working 
hypothesis, that life is a form of energy different from those 
considered in the domain of physics and chemistry. This form 
of energy is the last to appear npon our planet, last because more 
conditions were necessary for its manifestations. It, like the 
other forms of energy, requires a material vehicle through which 
to act, but the results produced by it are vastly more complex. 
Like the other energies of nature it does not act alone. It acts 
with the energies of the physicist, but as the master; and under 
its influence the manifestations pass infinitely beyond the point 
where for the ordinary energies of nature it is written ‘thus far 
and no farther.’ 

“It can be stated without fear of refutation that every physio- 
logical investigation shows with accumulating emphasis that the 
manifestations of living matter are not explicable with only the 
forces of dead matter, and the more profound the knowledge of 
the investigator the more certain is the testimony that the life 
energyisnotamerename. And, strange tosay, the’physicist and 

hemist are most emphatic in declaring that life is an energy 
outside their domain.” 


The main part of Professor Gage’s address is taken up witha 
plea for the more extended use of the microscope in the solution 
of this problem, and with illustrations of the insight it has already 
enabled us to gain into the subject. He closes as follows: 


“And so, with all the light that physics and chemistry can 
g.ve, commencing with the simplest problems and being careful 
that every factor that can influence the result is being duly con- 
sidered, the microscopist can go forward with enthusiasm and 
vith hope, not with the hope that the great central question can 
be answered in one generation, perhaps not in a thousand, but 
confident that if each one adds his little to the certazm knowledge 
of the world, then in the fulness of time the knowledge of living 
Substance and the life processes will be so full and deep that what 
/ife zs, tho unanswered, may cease to be the supreme question.” 
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IS THE INVENTIVE FACULTY A MYTH? 


| an article under this title, in 7he Engineering Magazine, 

August, W. H. Smyth contends that what is ordinarily 
known as the “inventive faculty” is no special faculty at all, but 
merely the ability to seize and combine elements constructively, 
and that it is capable of being developed in any person by proper 
training. We quote the most suggestive parts of his argument 
below : 


“To the ordinary mind a profound mystery appears to envelop 
the work of the inventor. He is looked upon with a species of 
awe, as one endowed by nature with what is known as the ‘inven- 
tive faculty ;’ a special organ or sense, having occult capabilities 
of inspiration and creation; a sort of automatic mental mecha- 
nism, needing only that its fortunate possessor should ‘touch the 
button’ in order that, presto! the desired invention may instan- 
taneously evolve from nothing. In fact, the great mass of even 
intelligent people of our age regard a noted inventor as nothing 
less—and nothing more—than a‘wizard.’.. . 

“The intimate relations which it has been my fortuné to sus- 
tain with many different inventors through a long period, and my 
own experience in a capacity which may perhaps be regarded as 
that of a professional inventor, have led me to adopt certain 
views as to the nature and qualities of invention, and the mental 
processes of which the completed invention constitutes the tangi- 
ble result, which in many respects are widely at variance with 
those which have heretofore found general acceptance. 
They have further led to the belief that not only is the popular 
conception of the mental operation of invention a wholly errone- 
ous one, but that what is loosely termed the ‘faculty of inven- 
tion’ is one which is just as much capable of acquirement by 
proper instruction and cultivation as any other; in short, that, 
like carpentry or shoemaking, it is nothing more or less than an 
art. 

“TI hold that that which is commonly termed the ‘inventive 
faculty’ is nothing more than a combination of certain mental 
faculties with which every rational human being is endowed toa 
greater or less extent—namely, visualization, and 
reason. 

“The mental process involved in making an invention is anal- 
ogous to that employed by the child in building with his toy 
blocks. Conceiving the idea of building some sort of house, he 
first arranges those which he thinks most suitable for the founda- 
tion, and continues by selecting from his store of blocks of vari- 
ous shapes and sizes those which he finds best adapted to form 
the various parts of the complete structure he hasin mind. So 
too the inventor selects from the store of elementary mechanical 
parts or combinations with which memory has furnished his 
mind those which he regards as available for his purpose. The 
child builds and rebuilds; he changes a block here, and removes 
or adds a block there; so does the inventor, altho in his case the 
mental operations of selection and arrangement are oftem so 
quickly and so automatically performed as to escape even his 
own observation. The material, too, with which the inventor 
works is infinitely better adapted to its purpose than are the 
blocks of the child with their unchangeable shapes and dimensions. 
It may be hard or soft, hot or cold, pervious or impervious, trans- 
parent or opaque, elastic or rigid, fluid or viscous; in short, it 
may be regarded as infinitely plastic, tho possessing every other 
inherent quality known in nature or art. 

“The field of invention extends far beyond the narrow limits 
which custom has assigned to it; ingenuity and invention may 
be and are manifested, not alone in the works of the mechanician, 
but in those of the musician, the poet, the author, the lawyer, the 
physician, or the theologian. But, alike in the case of these and 
all other inventors, a certain mental equipment is an indispensa- 
ble requisite to success. There must exist, first, an unerring and 
accurate perception of those similarities and differences which are 
fundamental in their nature; second, the capacity to distinguish 
the pertinent from the fortuitous in the particular problem under 
consideration; and, third (and this applies particularly to the 
mechanical inventor), the ability to clearly visualize, so that he 
may examine his structure as it progresses, and may select and, 
if need be, adapt, the elements he selects from his store, to the 
end that they may be coordinated with that structure.” 


memory, 


The author now proceeds to take issue with the views of the 
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Federal courts and with writers on patent law with regard to this 
matter. After quoting several authorities, including the assertion 
of Professor Robinson, in his book on Patents, that ‘the mental 
faculties employed in the inventive act are the creative, not the 
imitative, faculties,” he goes on to say: 


“Tt is assumed that something is created in the mind of the 
inventor; that something which had no previous existence is 
spontaneously generated there. On the contrary, I say that the 
mind of the inventor is a selective mental apparatus, in which 
material gather from the outside is rearranged and adapted to 
new uses, and that this is nothing different from the normal 
operation of the human mind in all other operations. If this is 
not true, and if invention in fact is something other than this, 
then I can only say that the possibility has been demonstrated 
that, by the exercise of those faculties of the mind which are 
‘foreign to invention,’ and those only, results may be produced 
which are absolutely undistinguishable from ‘invention of a very 
high order.’ If, on the contrary, my contention is well founded, 
and there is really no such thing as the so-called ‘inventive fac- 
ulty,’ and if the act which we call invention is nothing more than 
the normal result of the operation of mental endowments of which 
all are possessed in a greater or less degree, it must logically 
follow that, inasmuch as our mental faculties are admitted to be 
no less capable of cultivation and improvement than our physical 
faculties, the power of invention or the capacity to invent may 
be improved and strengthened. It further follows that the oper- 
ation of these faculties, like other processes, must be capable of 
being reduced to a definite system, governed by well-defined 
laws, with manifest advantage in respect to economy of time and 
effort and certainty of result. 

“Despite the unscientific and haphazard way in which these 
important results are attempted to be reached, we boastfully 
speak of the present time as the ‘Age of Invention.’ To me the 
past and present ages, as respects invention, seem ages of pure 
empiricism, which bear to the future and real ‘Age of Invention’ 
much the same relation that the last century bears to the present 
in respect to theoretical and applied science. . . . 

“And now, if it be admitted that invention is not an impalpa- 
ble and indescribable ‘something,’ but that, on the contrary, it is 
the result of wise judgment and trained mechanical skill cooper- 
ating to select, combine, and apply observations and conceptions 
already accumulated, what then? 

“My answer to this is twofold, inasmuch as it necessarily im- 
plies two radical and far-reaching departures from existing condi- 
tions. The first change should consist in eliminating from patent 
law and patent practise the conceptions which attach to the words 
‘invention’ and ‘invented,’ and in substituting therefor the ideas 
embodied in the words ‘discovery,’ ’discovered,‘ ‘produced,’ 
‘thought out,’ ‘reasoned out.’ The mere change of phraseology 
would in itself go far to put an end to the existing maze of con- 
fusion, incident to the determination of the ever-recurring ques- 
tion whether a given device does or does not involve that unde- 
finable, ‘impalpable something’ which the law says is the 
indispensable requisite to patentability, and would restrict the 
whole scope of the inquiry to the comparatively simple questions 
of novelty and utility. The second, and by far the most impor- 
tant, change should consist in the inauguration of a science of 


‘invention, with all the attributes which that phrase implies. Im- 


pressed as I am with the transcendent importance of this branch 
of the subject, I venture to offer such suggestions as have oc- 
curred to me, in the hope that others more competent may be 
induced to take the matter in hand, and give it the consideration 
which its importance warrants. 

“The following should form (in part) the basis of a scheme for 
the cultivation of invention : 

“rt, Accurate and methodical observation. 

“2. Cultivation of memory, including the faculty of association. 

“3, Cultivation of clear visualization. 

“4. Logical reasoning from actual observations. 

“Particular importance should be attached to accurate observa- 
tion, inasmuch as this is the indispensable foundation of all real 
education.” 


Mr. Smyth here outlines ascheme of mental training that seems 
to him calculated specially to cultivate these faculties, and he 
concludes with the following words : 


“Language fails me in attempting to express my sense of the 
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vast importance and urgent necessity of systematic culture and 
education in the direction which I have indicated. The science 
of invention should take its place as the first study in the kinder- 
garten, and the test of proficiency therein should be the last one 
to which the student should be subjected before leaving his Alma 
Mater to struggle with the ever-new problems which will surely 
confront him in actual life.” 





AN AVALANCHE OF MODERN DRUGS. 


HE materia medica of the old-time physician was of the 
simplest. The few drugs that he carried with him in his 
saddle-bags served him, either singly or in combination, for a 
great variety of purposes, and with them he treated—and in no 
small proportion of cases cured—all the common ills that flesh is 
heir to. He would have stared with astonishment at the ava- 
lanche of chemicals that come tumbling from the manufactories 
by dozens nowadays, each possessing therapeutic properties more 
or less accurately ascertained. Of this modernembarrassment of 
medical riches 7he Hosfita/ speaks in a leading article bearing 
the suggestive title “Drugs Many; Remedies Few.” We quote 
a few passages for the benefit of our readers: 


““*New drugs are added every day for the benefit chiefly of those 
who do not know how to employ the oldones.’ Such is the verdict 
of Sir William Broadbent, pronounced in the presence of his pro 
fessional brethren assembled in annual congress under the aus- 
pices of the British Medical Association. By way of set-off to 
this may be placed the opinion of the average patient, who 
plumes himself upon his family physician or favorite consultant 
because the learned gentleman is so thoroughly ‘up-to-date,’ and 
so prompt in the application of ‘all the new things.’” 


After reminding us that the origin of most of the new remedies 
is in the enterprise of the pharmaceutical chemist, and disclaim- 
ing any intention of belittling this enterprise, since its rise is ‘‘a 
development for which medicine must be grateful,” the article 
goes on to say: 


“But there is another side to the question. . . . What, then, in 
a word, is the point of Sir William Broadbent's judgment? It is 
this, that many men never set themselves to prove experimentally 
for themselves the value of any drug or drugs, and so they never 
come to a condition of mind in which they employ remedies with 
confidence, precision, and success. The story of King David's 
sling and stone has a priceless application in medicine. It is 
infinitely better for a man to confine his practise to the use of a 
dozen drugs of which he has long and intelligently studied the 
various applications, than to employ a thousand of most of which 
his knowledge is merely guess-work. .. . 

“It is the ruin of modern medicine that men do not use their 
minds and base their work on the immovable foundation of their 
own proved convictions. They are not even so steady as kites in 
the air, which are at least moored to the earth by strings. Their 
counterpart is the thistle-down; and they are carried here, there, 
and everywhere, nobody knows where, by every therapeutic puff 
of wind that blows. 

“Ts there, then, no place for new remedies and new methods in 
modern medical practise? There is room of the amplest; room 
and to spare. What we insist upon is this twofold principle, that 
the old which is tried and proved shall be loyally preserved, that 
well-known drugs shall be retained, and that the new shal! 
always, in every case, and by every individual, be subjected to 
continuous and competent examination and proving. This, we 
say, is not recondite philosophy; it is the most elementary com- 
mon sense. But it is for the lack of this elementary common 
sense in daily practise that thousands of practitioners are soldiers 
bearing rifles but who can not shoot, sailors in command who 
can not navigate their own ships. The third-rate practitioner, 
who has not gained a just self-confidence by reason of thorough 
ness and success in practise, always hankers after the reputation 
of being thoroughly ‘up-to-date.’ The British Medical Associa- 
tion will not have met in London in vain if all men of this ordet 
and all their patients also, will seriously lay to heart Sir Willian 


Broadbent's words, that ‘new drugs are added every day for tlic 
benefit chiefly of those who do not know how to employ the old 
ones.’” 
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CLIMATIC INFLUENCE OF FORESTS. 


HIS influence, says M. Charles Marsillon, in Cosmos, August 
10, has long been recognized, but has been studied scien- 
tifically only since 1867. The results of this study show that the 
mean temperature of wooded regions is slightly less than that of 
open country, the difference being about one degree Fahrenheit 
near the ground and a little less at the topsof the trees. In gen- 
eral it is cooler by day and warmer by night in the woods than 
in the open country. ‘Thus forests are regulators of temperature, 
and have an important influence on the climate, and hence on the 
agriculture, of neighboring regions. 

The soil of forests also is slightly cooler than that of the open 
regions, a fact especially advantageous to agriculture in warm 
climates. In Wurtemberg the difference of maximum tempera- 
ture between forest soil and that of the open country has reached 
8° Centigrade. 

The mean annual humidity of forest air exceeds by 3% per 
cent. that of the open country. This excess is in some cases as 
high as 14 percent. Besides, the temperature of the trees them- 
selves is lower than that of the surrounding air, whence that air, 
coming in contact with the trees, has its temperature lowered to 
a point nearer to saturation. If the air of the open country, 
already saturated with moisture, blows through the trees and is 
thereby lowered in temperature, its moisture will of course con- 
dense and fall as rain; thus a wood may act as a veritable rain- 
maker. It is, in fact, generally recognized that rain is more fre- 
quent in the vicinity of vast forest regions than elsewhere. In 
parts of the steppes of Russia where trees have been planted and 
forests have grown up in the past fifty years, rain has notably 
increased. 

Forests also prevent floods. The forestsoil issoft and spongy, 
retaining the rain-water and letting it out slowly into the streams. 
The absence of such a sponge, together with greater ease of evap- 
oration, make destructive torrents much more frequent in barren 
than in wooded regions. 

Forests have an important hygienic influence. In warm coun- 
tries, when a forest is cleared away, fever always makes its ap- 
pearance, while if, in insalubrious districts, trees are planted in 
quantity, sickness disappears. Thus the Roman campagna and 
the Tuscan marshes, where luxuriant forests are now growing, 
have almost lost their traditional unhealthfulness. 

Another important hygienic factor of the forest is the fact that 
ozone exists.in unusually large quantities in their neighborhood. 
This fact, lately established by Fernow, has been held by him to 
show that a forest constitutes an important barrier against the 
approach of epidemics and infectious diseases.— 7runs/ated and 
Condensed for Tue Literary DIGEST. 





THE CAUSE OF SLEEP. 


OW does the sleeping differ from the waking state? The 
outward differences are manifest, but what is their physi- 
ological cause? What is it that lowers all the vital functions, 
abolishes consciousness, and changes the living man almost into 
the likeness of a vegetable organism? It is not probable that we 
are near a complete solution of the problem, but physiologists 
are in possession of facts that throw a very interesting light upon 
it. Many of these, together with the theories to which they have 
given rise, are described in an article in 7he Medical Record, 
part of which we quote below : 


“Since the discoveries made by Golgi, Cajal, Retzius, and 
others, of the peculiar anatomical characteristics of the nerve- 
cells, a number of new theories regarding brain function and 
brain action have been in the field. The nerve-cell, as it is now 
understood, consists of a very large number of long-branched 
processes, which are called the protoplasmic processes, and a 
Single axis-cylinder which extends out, becoming eventually the 
nerve-fiber and giving off fine lateral branches. It has also been 
shown that each nerve cell in the brain is in contiguity with some 
other nerve-cell, or rather with the terminals of the axis-cylinder 
process of that cell, but that no actual union takes place between 
the processes from the one cell and fiber process of the other. 
When one set of nerve-cells, for example, are thrown into activity, 
impulses are sent out along the axis-cylinders and their terminal 
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end brushes, and these affect by contact the protoplasmic proc- 
esses of other cells. Cajal and others look upon the axis-cylin- 
der and nerve-fiber as conveying impulses out from the nerve-ce}l 
or body, while the protoplasmic processes receive impulses 
brought to them and carry them to the cell-body. These latter, 
therefore, are sometimes called cellulipetal, while the axis-cylin- 
der process is called cellulifugal. We are speaking, of course, 
now of the relations of the different groups of cells in different 
parts of the brain, rather than of the relations of these cells to the 
spinal cord and parts below. Some time ago Professor Duval 
proposed the theory of sleep based upon the peculiar relations of 
the brain-cells and fibers. According to this theory, the nerve- 
cells in repose retracted their processes, which, as he thought, were 
really pseudopods. The cell processes being thus retracted, the. 
contiguity of the cell with other cells was less perfect; hence 
their functions became lowered, consciousness was lost, and sleep 
ensued. Kolliker objected to this view, on the ground that 
ameboid movements are never observed in nerve-cells, at least 
of the higher animals; Duval having contended that he had seen 
such movements in the lower orders of animals. Cajal, siding 
with Kolliker, states that no matter what way you kill an animal 
—by shock, strangulation, or anesthesia—the nerve-cells never 
differ in aspect, and one never can discover any ameboid move- 
ments among them, even when they are placed freshly in the field 
of the microscope. Cajal has, however, suggested another theory 
of sleep which he believes more rational and more in accotdance 
with facts. While nerve-cells do not have ameboid movements, 
there are, scattered richly throughout the brain tissues, other 
cells known as neuroglia cells. These are cells with very numer- 
ous fine processes, and they form in a large measure the support- 
ing framework of the brain tissue, sending their fine processes in 
among the nerve-cells and blood-vessels. Now Cajal’s theory is 
that these neuroglia cells during repose extend or relax their fine 
hair-like processes. As the result of this the perfect contact 
between the processes of the nerve-cells and the end brushes 
from the axis-cylinders that surround them is interfered with, 
hence the brain function is slowed up and sleep ensues. During 
activity these neuroglia cells retract their numberless fine pro- 
cesses, the contact between the nerve-cells becomes perfect again, 
and mental functions are resumed. The practical facts upon 
which Cajal bases this ingenious theory are that the neuroglia 
cells are found to be in different states. In some their processes 
are retracted and shriveled and in others they are extended. 
There is unquestionably an ameboid movement, therefore, in 
this class of cells. Furthermore, it is in accordance, he says with 
physiological facts that a cell would retract its processes during 
activity and relax them during repose. The physical basis of 
sleep, therefore, according to this view, would be the bristling up 
of the hair-like processes of the neuroglia cells, a squeezing of 
them in between the machinery by which the nerve-impulses 
pass, and a sort of a clogging of the psychical mechanism. 

“Such theories are, of course, as yet only theories, and may be 
regarded by practical minds with great contempt. Still, there is 
sometimes an advantage in scientific hypotheses, even if they 
furnish only an intellectual exercise to the student.” 





Does Lightning Strike More Full Barns than Empty 
Ones ?—Statistics collected by Mr. McAdie, of Washington, indi- 
cated that barns are more likely.to be struck by lightning after 
they have been filled with produce than when they are empty. 
We quote from 7he Scientific American, August 24, an abstract 
of his treatment of the subject in the revised edition of his 
pamphlet on “Protection from Lightning:” “Last year, prior to 
August 1, 223 persons were reported as killed by lightning in this 
country; after that date, 113; dwellings struck, before August 1, 
173; after, 87; churches, before, 10; after, 15; barns, before, 130; 
after, 138. It thus appears that while much more than half the 
year’s damage done by lightning in other directions occurred 
prior to the date mentioned, a trifle more than half the injury to 
barns from that cause came afterward. Mr. McAdie mentions 
three possible reasons for this increased peril after harvesting the 
crops: (1) The stalks of grass and growing grain serve as tiny 
lightning rods, and relieve the electric strain between sky and 
earth, but when they have been cut down only the buildings and 
trees are left to serve that purpose; (2) a full barn is warmer, 
and hence more readily ignited than an empty one; and (3) the 
vapor in the warm air, rising from a barn filled with new hay, 
attracts the electric current and invites a discharge by that route.” 
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RAWHIDE CANNON. 


GOOD deal has been said in the daily press about a cannon 

tested recently at Sandy Hook, whose peculiarity was that 
it was closely wound with strips of rawhide, on the principle of 
the wire-wound ordnance now manufactnred in England. The 
inventor claims that this mode of construction makes it both 
lighter and stronger than any gun nowin use. At the trial, the 
cannon stood very large charges of powder without bursting. 
Andrew Van Bibber, a correspondent of The Scientific Amert- 
can, August 24, writing from Cleveland, O., says, however, 
that lightness is not a desideratum. We quote his letter in full 
below : 


“Referring to your account of a rawhide cannon in a recent 
issue, I would say that the inventor is wasting both his time and 
his money. Any greater lightness in field-guns is undesirable 
and would seriously injure their accuracy. Guns considerably 
lighter than those now in use could be safely made from good 
steel, but their range and accuracy of fire would be lowered. 

“The explosion of the powder merely parts the gun and the 
shot. The range of the shot depends upon the slightness of 
recoil in the gun. And the accuracy depends on the weight and 
steadiness of the gun until the shot is well clear of the muzzle. 
Over half the metal in a common Winchester rifle could be safely 
removed, but the range and accuracy of the piece would be partly 
lost. For good artillery practise guns must be heavy. The 
saving of weight is unimportant. 

“It is claimed that the rawhide gun kept cool in firing. It 
makes no difference about the outside of the gun keeping cool, 
for it is plain that the inner tube will become hotter than the in- 
side of an ordinary gun. And it will not cool as an ordinary gun 
will. The reason for its getting hotter and not cooling is because 
it is surrounded by a non-conductor—the rawhide.” 





THE CRYSTALLINE LENS OF THE EYE. 


HIS body, according to C. Herbert Hurst in Natural 

Science, August, is not a lens at all, in the sense that we 

apply the word to the glasses of a telescope or microscope; that 

is, it is not a dense, homogeneous substance that deviates the rays 

of light by reason of its curved bounding surfaces. This isshown 
by the following experiment : 


“Remove the lens from the eye of a rabbit and press it very 
slightly between two slips of glass so as to reduce its anterior 
and posterior surfaces to two parallel planes. Now look at a 
printed page through it and note that, tho its surfaces are par- 
allel and plane, it magnifies strongly. Hold it up, still between 
the glass slips, at a suitable distance in front of a white screen, 
and note that this body, now no longer a lens, still produces a 
clear image. 

“From the results of this experiment, which I hope every 
reader will try for himself, it follows that... neither cur- 
vature of the surfaces nor the ‘mean refractive index’ of the lens 
has any important influence in the formation of the image, and 
the function of the lens depends almost entirely upon the arrange- 
ment within it of media of different optical densities.” 


In short, according to this view, the powers of the “lens” are 
due to the fact that it is not homogeneous but is denser in the 
middle than around the edge, and have nothing to do with its 
lenticular shape. 





To Prevent Drifting Sands.—‘‘Some years ago,” says The 
Scientific American, “the Federal Government expended $60,000 
in planting beach-grass along the ocean side of the tip of Cape 
Cod, in an effort to prevent that drifting inward of the beach 
sands which threatens Provincetown withentire destruction. But 
the work was undertaken upon too small a scale, and the inhabi- 
tants of the town did not realize that the growth of the grass 
would have to be fostered, so that most of it has perished and the 
advance of the sand drifts continues. The State of Massachu- 


setts has, however, now taken the matter in hand, through its 
harbor and land commission, and Mr. Leonard W. Ross, of Bos- 
ton, has been retained as advisory forester. 


Mr. Ross proposes 
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to adopt expedients similar to those successfully begun more than 
a hundred years ago to save lands on the shore of the Bay of 
Biscay ; and expense will not be spared, for the harbor of Proy- 
incetown is the only one that affords shelter to mariners along 
many leagues of stormy coast. His method will be based upon 
that by which Nature herself once defended the point of the 
promontory. Her thick plantations of beach-grass were backed 
by low forests of pitch-pine, which were cut off for fuel by the 
early settlers. These will be renewed, a nursery has been al- 
ready established for the propagation of the Scotch broom, 
Genista scoparia, which, with silver poplars, white willows, and 
locusts, and an undergrowth of smaller plants, will be used to 
form windbreaks. Austrian and Scotch pines will be tried, and 
also the maritime pine, the alder, the European white birch, the 
hornbeam, the cockspur thorn, and the tamarix.” 





Professor Frazer’s Snake-Poison Antidote.—After giving 
some further particulars regarding the treatment of snake-bite 
with minimized serum, already described in these columns, 
Knowledge, August 1, says of Professor Fraser, the discoverer of 
the method: “It is now within the region of certainty that at no 
distant date this indefatigable snake-charmer of a scientific char- 
acter will be able to send out to India sufficient quantities of dried 
antivenine from the immunized horse to be of inestimable service 
to those who are exposed to the bites of venomous snakes in that 
extensive country. The experiments, interesting and curious as 
they undoubtedly are to the ordinary reader, are of paramount 
importance to humanity; and Professor Fraser’s discovery is 
sufficient to give him a distinguished place among the advancers 
of medical research. Should he yet be able to discover the chem- 
ical constituents of the antivehine so as to manufacture it by 
chemicals, his success will be complete. All interested in the 
saving of life must wish him every success in his laudable under- 
taking.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


IN the course of an article in 7he Electrical Engineer, July 3, Professor 
Rowland thus replies to criticisms which have been made in reference to 
the professional propriety of his action as scientistin bringing suit to collect 
pay for his services in connection with the great Niagara power plant. 
‘“*Everybody who knows me at all knows that money forms avery small 
portion among the objects that I seek. But, when men wish to take my 
mind from those objects which I love, and devote it to their private money- 
making pursuits, Iam then entitled to be compensated at the same rate as 
a first-class lawyer or physician. Furthermore, I have no right to degrade 
the profession of a man of science by undervaluing my own services. Let 
everybody recognize that the successful pursuit of science requires quite 
as much brains and knowledge as that of law, and that a scientific error 
often equalsin disastrous consequences alegal error.” “In all of which” 
says 7he Engineering Magazine, August, ‘* most right-thinking persons will 
cordially agree with Professor Rowland.” 


‘““A FEW days after the publication of our last number,” says Popular 
Astronomy, September, ‘“‘articles were noticed in such papers as the .Vew 
York Herald, giving account of the so-called ‘Signals from Mars,’ the canals 
on the surface of the planet, and also the latest astronomical speculation, 
that some of the features on its surface are so made as to spell out the name 
of The Almighty in Hebrew letters. And all this ischarged to the account 
of astronomers of the present time. This istruly an age of most wonderful 
discovery! We cannot learn what astronomer it isthat has made these great 
discoveries. But whoever it is, that fortunate being has surely found the 
Hebrew astronomical key to the history and long resting-place of the ten 
lost tribes of Israel. Think of it! Donnelly’s Baconian key to Shakespear¢ 
is childish by the side of such modern scientific wonders. It is a burning 
shame that such nonsense finds place in our best and greatest daily papers 


“IN 1876 there were probably 1,250,0c00tons of cotton seed crushed in t 
United States,” says P. L. Simmons in 7he American Journal of Pharmac, 
“From this seed there were obtained 1,000,000 barrels of oil. It is estimated 
that 300,000 barrels were used inChicago for making oil lard; and that 5 
Louis, Kansas City, and Omaha took 200,000 for the same purpose. Abo 
250,000 barrels went to Holland for making margarin, and large quantities 
to Southern Europe for mixing with olive oil.” 


‘“*THE accuracy of finger prints as a test of personal identity is well shown 
by some recent photographs of Mr. Francis Galton,” says 7he Photograp/ 
Times. “Ina case of twins,their photographs and measurements were clos 
ly alike, but the minutia of their finger prints were quite different. Ane’ 
larged photograph of the print of the hand of a child eighty-six days « 
shows the development of the distinctive little ridges on the skin even 
that early age.” 


“THE idea of hatching eggs by electricity may appear somewhat fa 
fetched, but electric incubation is not only being carried on in Germany | 
is growing up into a large industry,” says Lightning, London. ‘A Stras 
burg electrician, who has been experimenting for three years, has fou! 
that with the electrical incubator go chickens can ordinarily be counted «7 
out of every 100 eggs dealt with.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A GREEK ARCHBISHOP ON THE CATHOLIC 
AND THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 


T is not a difficult matter to find out what Roman Catholic 
and Protestant writers think of the Greek Church, but the 
opinion of a leading representative of the latter communion on 
the merits, or rather demerits, of the churches of the West is 
quite a curiosity. The plainest word spoken in this direction for 
many a year is certainly the pastoral letter recently addressed by 
the Archbishop of Smyrna to his congregation, warning them in 
particular against the proselyting methods and manners of cer- 
tain Roman Catholic priests and incidentally also against the 
teachers and teachings of Protestantism. The special occasion 
for the promulgation of this letter was the propaganda of the 
Roman Catholics who by the seeming adoption of Eastern litur- 
gies, etc., tried to win converts for Rome. At the same time the 
Archbishop comments on the attempt made a year ago by the 
Pope to reach an understanding with the Eastern church. As far 
as the Smyrna ecclesiastic is concerned “ Barkis is #o¢ willing,” 
and undoubtedly his position is representative. After a greeting 
to his congregation, the Archbishop continues in substance: 

You are undoubtedly aware that the present Pope of ancient 
Rome, the head of the Occidental church, who as long as nine 
hundred years ago, on account of his ambitious demands of sub- 
mission and his heretical doctrines, not on account of better 
knowledge but because he craved for power, severed all connec- 
tion with the orthodox Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ— 
that this Pope did last year publish an encyclical in which he 
appealed to the peoples in the East and the West, who did not 
acknowledge his supremacy, to submit to him as the only vicar 
of Jesus Christ on earth and as the head of the church. But this 
demand is counter to the teachings of the Gospels, to the Apos- 
tolic traditions, and to the decisions of the ecumenical councils 
as these have met and acted under the providential guidance of 
God, and also counter to the doctrines of all the holy Fathers of 
the Eastern and the Western churches of the first nine centuries, 
upon which basis the orthodox Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
the East is founded. All these reject the innovations and heret- 
ical ideas of the papal church in reference to the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Son as well as from the Father, in reference 
to sprinking [in baptism], to unleavened bread [in the Eucharist], 
to the immaculate conception of the Mother of God, to purgatory, 
to the supremacy and infallibility of the Pope. 

After detailing the facts that had called forth this publication, 
the Archbishop continues, attacking also Protestants on account 
of their mission enterprise in his diocese, in the following way : 

In short these men who have come from the Occident into the 
light-bringing Orient for the unholy and profane purpose of con- 
taminating the orthodox with their false doctrines, are false teach- 
ers and lying prophets, who have closed their eyes to the true 
light and have darkened their understanding. To this class 
belong also the so-called missionaries of Protestantism. All 
these outwardly have the form of sheep, but within are rapacious 
wolves, their object being to destroy the innocent and simple- 
minded orthodox Christians, to rob them of their faith, and to 
coax them to accept the unpardonable heresies of papacy and 
Protestantism. Against such persons the Lord Himself warns His 
church in Matt. vii. 15, and the Apostle Paul does the same in 
Acts xx. 28-30. 

Therefore, beloved, let us all, shepherds and sheep, young and 
old, men and women, be on our guard to protect our faith agairst 
the false prophets of papacy and Protestantism, who come to us 
in the spirit of wickedness and with the hypocritical purpose of 
seeking the unity of the church, but destroy the truths of the 
Gospel and cast aside the traditional doctrines of the orthodox 
church. We must spurn the ambitious demands of the Papists 
and their claim to supremacy and infallibility as also the tradi- 
tionless teachings of Protestantism. The truth of the Gospel, 
absolutely necessary for salvation through the orthodox faith in 
Christ Jesus, can not assume many shapes and forms, at different 

“umes and different countries. There is but one true faith for all 
times and lands, and that is the faith entrusted to the church 
‘rom the beginning. But since the ninth century the Roman 
Church of the Occident and after it the churches of Protestantism 
have in many particulars departed from the historic faith, have 
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corrupted and changed it, while the orthodox church of the 
East has retained what the Apostles have sealed with their blood, 
As a consequence the Holy Catholic and General Church, re- 
taining the truth revealed from the beginning, is none other than 
the orthodox church of the East. And beside this true Anato- 
lian church none other has preserved this faith, not the Roman 
Catholic, as is evident from its history since the tenth century, 
nor the variegated Protestant churches that went out from the 
papal church. Therefore with good right and reason these two 
church communions, Papacy and Protestantism, have been con- 
demned by the Catholic, Orthodox, Anatolian Church. If they 
would realize the unity of all Christians, as they propose, let 
them reject all that they have added to this faith in later cen- 
turies, discard their corruptions, and accept the teachings of the 
first nine centuries of the Christian Church as expressed by the 
ecumenical councils. Then there would be great joy on earth 
and in heaven. 





ARE FOREIGN MISSIONS A MISTAKE? 


N England the recent attacks upon missionaries have led to 
animated discussions whether missions are really valuable. 
Many papers quote paragraphs from the writings of travelers of 
note, and the general public share in the discussion by sending let- 
ters to the papers. In the majority of cases Christian missions to 
the heathen seem to be regarded asafailure. The expenditure of 
blood and treasure, it is claimed, is far greater than the results of 
the mission work warrant. The British Government is forced to 
protect the missionaries, who are unable to gain enough converts 
to insure their safety. On the whole the opponents of foreign 
mission work think the money expended in converting heathens 
ought to be used in reclaiming the un-Christian population of 


“Darkest England.” Zzfe, London, says: 


“When all Great Britain and Ireland is thoroughly and per- 
fectly Christianized, it will surely be time to begin the good work 
in foreign climes, and until that desirable time comes, it is surely 
fair and just to ask the devoted men who are moved so acutely 
by the proselytizing spirit, to spend their energy in the task of 
removing the mote (and it is a big mote) from our own eye before 
beginning an ophthalmic operation on the beam in the hopeless 
case of the Chinese myopic.” 


The St. James's Gazette, which has received a great many let- 


ters on the subject, expressesasimilar opinion. This paper says: 


“It is monstrous, we say, that Christian missionaries should be 
murdered in China. Soitis. Asign of barbarism, infact. But 
what is going on in Ireland? A couple of street preachers—Pro- 
testants of the blatant type, no doubt—were set on by a Roman 
Catholic mob in Sligo yesterday. They werea good deal knocked 
about, and might have fared as badly as welshers on a race-course 
had they not been rescued by two hundred men of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary specially drafted into the town. It may be said 
-hat these propagandists had given the provocation by denounc- 
ing the local creed. But the same can be urged against the mis- 
sionaries in China. We hope the case will not be copiedinto 7he 
Pekin Gazette. Otherwise we may be informed—with some 
choice maxims from Confucius—that intolerance is not a purely 
Eastern vice.” 


The same paper, in common with others, quotes from Mr. 
Curzon's “Problems of the Far East” to prove that missions are 
a failure. 
Colonies, a post which he obtained because of his intimate 


Mr. Curzon is at present Under Secretary for the 


knowledge of colonial affairs. He writes: 


“The Chinaman, who is entirely content with is own religion, 
and ask only to be left alone, is assailed by a propaganda that 
commences with an attack upon all that he holds most dear. To 
him the ethics of Confucius sum up the whole duty of man to the 
family and the State; while the payment of homage to the higher 
powers is provided for by the polytheistic conceptions of the 
Buddhist cult. He hears the former disparaged, the latter de- 
rided. He is invited to become a convert at the cost of ceasing 
to be a citizen; to tear up the sheet-anchor of all morality as the 
first condition of moral regeneration. If the evangelists of 
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some new faith were to appear in England, drawn from a race 
whom we hated and despised, and were to commence their 
preaching by denouncing the Bible, and crying Anathema 
Maranatha upon the Apostles’ Creed, what sort of a reception 
would they meet with? . . . In a country like China the institu- 
tion of sisterhoods planted alongside of male establishments, 
the spectacle of unmarried persons of both sexes residing and 
working together, both in public and in private, and of girls 
making long journeys into the interior without responsible escort, 
are sources of a misunderstanding at which the pure-minded may 
afford to scoff, but which in many cases has more to do with anti- 
missionary feeling in China than any amount of national hostility 
or doctrinal antagonism. Only last year, at the remote inland 
town of Kuei-hwa-cheng, a friend of mine encountered a mission- 
ary community consisting of one male and of twenty Swedish 
girls. The propaganda of the latter consisted in parading the 
streets and singing hymns to the strumming of tambourines and 
guitars. The society that had committed the outrage of sending 
out these innocent girls only allowed them $200, or £27 Ios. 
a year apiece for board, lodging, andclothing. As a consequence 
they were destitute of the smallest comforts of life, and could not 
even perform their toilet without the impertinent eyes of China- 
men being directed upon them through the paper screens. Can 
anything more futile than such an enterprise be conceived, or 
more culpable?” 


The Radical Westminster Gazette, as well as the Conservative 
journal, publishes numerous letters unfavorable to the cause of 
foreign missions, but there are also many missives from those 
who believe that the mission must be upheld. We quote some 
passages of this extensive correspondence : 


“Missionary societies have, in general, insisted that the men 
whom they send out should be married. This regulation indi- 
cates a certain cynical estimate of human nature, hardly in 
harmony with the lofty aims of the missionary. It is also mistaken 
in policy, for a married man can not pose as a saint among a 
people whose ideal is celibacy. But the folly of the rule is seen 
where children are made to suffer a martyrdom which they can 
not understand. The parents have looked forward to it for long, 
and perhaps regard it as a glorious consummation of their career, 
but the children can see in it nothing but the bitterness of torture 
and of death; they feel all the pangs, and none of the raptures 
of martyrdom.” 


“While the religious results have been small, out of all propor- 
tion to the splendid efforts of our missionaries, the by-products 
of their labors have been of real value. Why not boldly face 
this fact and send out our schoolmasters—if we have any to spare 
—to teach all that we have to teach other peoples, and to learn in 
turn all they have to teach us? This would be a valuable give- 
and-take, and involve no bloodshed. In religious and ethical 
matters we ought to practise more Christian humility, and re- 
member that example is better than precept, and that the best 
means of teaching the ‘heathen’ the way they should go is to go 
that way ourselves !” 


“The converts pray, ‘Lead us not into temptation,’ and the 
brothers of their white teachers, who for centuries have been 
basking in the light they now feel such overwhelming desire to 
spread abroad, reply by carrying over to them that poison which 
is proving the ruin of their native land, and do not hesitate to 
make profit from its sale. . . . Instead of foisting upon them a 
creed which we can not live up to, let us rather, when we come 
in contact with them, so cause our light to shine that they may 
not be able to resist its gracious inviting aspect. When they 
then apply to us for teachers let us adopt them as our brothers. 
Thus their development will be natural and spontaneous, and not 
the artificial growth we are now trying to induce.” 


“As Christian Englishmen we have a right to protest against 
the sacrifice of noble lives in such Quixotic crusading, when with- 
in the shadow of our churches and within sound of cathedral 
chimes are multitudes of the lonely and forsaken, the children of 
misery and want, whose surroundings as the late Professor 
Huxley said, are infinitely less conducive to the leading of a 
decent human existence than the surroundings of the painted 
savages of New Guinea.” 


“Surely, it is unimaginable that in these days missionaries are 
still sent out with the idea that unless they come to the rescue of 
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the heathen, the latter, passing away in ignorance of our religion, 
will be excluded, by the All-Compassionate, from the joys of the 
life to come, and punished everlastingly, because they did not 
accept what they had never offered to them. 

“It remains yet to be proved whether more good or harm has 
been done to native races by the arrival of the white man, 
whether he be trader, sportsman, or missionary. Then, since 
the doctrine of ‘perdition’ as applied to the heathen can not pos- 
sibly hold good, why not leave the latter alone and pursue mis- 
sion work nearer home, as ‘Home Missions’ suggests ?” 


Mr. Eugene Stock, Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 
replies to such correspondence in a long letter, in which he ear- 
nestly and forcefully illustrates and defends the principles and 
the methods of missionary work. * 





BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGY AT ATLANTA. 


IBLE students will be interested in the announcement that a 
collection of valuable articles illustrative of Biblical arche- 
ology will be one of the features of the Cotton States Exposition 
at Atlanta. The collection has been prepared by Dr. Cyrus Adler 
and is placed on exhibition by the Smithsonian Institution. 
Nothing like it has ever been attempted before. An article de- 
scriptive of this valuable collection appears in The American 
Hebrew, from which the following is taken: 


“In the first group will be (1) a reproduction of the temple 
tower of Babylon, with which the idea of the tower of Babel is 
probably connected. This model has been constructed at the 
National Museum on the basis of a description by Herodotus and 
the ruins of the tower of Nimrod discovered by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson. (2) A collection of Hittite objects; (3) a collection of 
Egyptian antiquities; (4) a group of all the gems mentioned in 
the Bible, and another of all the musical instruments; (5) a case 
of figures illustrative of Jewish religious ceremonials, and a 
model of the high-priest’s breastplate, set with its emblematic 
jewels. Facing the visitor as he enters the aisle will be a cast 
of one of the huge reliefs, representing a winged lion which used 
to stand at the doors of the Babylonian temples; this cast is 
eleven feet high and eleven feet long. For Bible students, it has 
an especial interest in showing whence Ezekiel derived the 
visions he described. 

“In the second section will be found (1) a collection represent- 
ing the natural history of the Bible, each of the animals being 
labeled with its ancient and its scientific names, accompanied by 
a verse from the Bible in which it is mentioned; (2) a collection 
of the coins mentioned in the Bible and others struck during the 
period covered by the Bible histories; (3) various objects which 
were in use in Bible times and are still in use among the peoples 
of Bible countries, and a collection illustrative of what may be 
called the external history of the Bible. 

“The Hebrew Bible will be represented by parts of a rare 
manuscript of the fourteenth century, by the first Rabbinical 
Bible printed at Venice in 1615, by the first edition printed in 
America in 1810, and by early Antwerp and Hamburg imprints. 

“The Targum or Aramean translation, and Septuagint fac- 
similes of the famous Alexandrine and Vatican Codices will be 
shown ; also the Samaritan version, by a printed copy and photo- 
graphs of the ancient codex at Nablous. 

“Other features will be: the Peshito or Syriac version, in print ; 
the Vulgate, first edition of Jerome’s translation, which together 
with the New Testament was edited by Erasmus and published 
by Froben in Basle in 1516; reprints of Gothic and Anglo-Saxon 
Bibles; manuscript Coptic and Ethiopic Bibles; the Arabic Bible, 
translation of Saadia; an early edition of Luther’s Bible. In 
New Testaments, facsimiles of the Sinaitic and Vatican codices, 
and the first and second American editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment, reprint of the Wyclif, Tyndale, Coverdale, Geneva, and 
Bishop’s English Bibles, the Authorized Version and the Revised 
Version, Cromwell's Soldier’s Bible. 

“The gem of the collection,.to many minds, will be Thomas 
Jefferson’s Bible, a composite book prepared by the great V'r- 
ginian by clipping from four versions of the New Testament— 
Greek, Latin, French, and English—and arranging the clippings 
so as to make a consecutive history of Jesus. The volume con- 
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tains a concordance of the texts, and notes in Jefferson’s hand- 
writing. Among the annotations Mr. Jefferson included a copy 
of that section of the Roman law under which Jesus was tried. 
He also wrote a title-page for his volume.” 





ANDREW JACKSON’S CONVERSION. 


ANY years before Gen. Andrew Jackson made profession 
of religion, he was influenced by his wife to build a small 
church near the Hermitage. After the death of his wife the 
General frequently attended service here, but merely as a matter 
of form. On one occasion when there was a sacramental meet- 
ing in progress, General Jackson was observed to show unusual 
and intense interest, and after the service he pressed Dr. Edgar, 
the minister, to go home with him. This Dr. Edgar could not 
do, on account of some church business, but he agreed to call 
very early the next morning, and did so. What occurred at the 
Hermitage on that morning is related by Mr. T. J. Wharton, in 
The St. Louis Globe- Democrat, as follows: 


“Dr. Edgar reached the Hermitage shortly before breakfast. 
He was received by Mrs. Jackson, wife of Andrew Jackson, Jr., 
who told him that the General had passed a very restless night, 
and that she did not think he had undressed oreven lain upon the 
bed. Inthe chamber adjoining she had heard him walking the 
floor and sighing all through the night. On entering the cham- 
ber of the General Dr. Edgar was informed by him that he had 
urged his invitation the day before because he had seriously 
thought of connecting himself with the church, but had thereto- 
fore been prevented from doing so by the recurring excitement of 
political campaigns. Now that his political career had ended, 
his mind, more than ever, was occupied with the contemplation 
of the end of his earthly existence, which, in the course of nature, 
must be near. He had asked for the conference in order that he 
might act advisedly in applying for membership in the church. 
He therefore earnestly requested Dr. Edgar to subject him to the 
examination that might be required by the church, and that it be 
made exhaustive. He regarded it as a matter of profound im- 
portance, and wanted to know distinctly the ground on which he 
stood. He had never been false to his fellow men, and would 
not be to his Heavenly Father. 

Dr. Edgar proceeded to examine the General touching all the 
cardinal doctrines of revealed religion, such as the plenary in- 
spiration, the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, the deprav- 
ity of our human nature, the atonement by the Savior, the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, and the new birth effected thereby. 
After a thorough examination on these points, which was most 
satisfactory, Dr. Edgar said: ‘General, there is one other point 
upon which I feel it to be my duty to interrogate you, but I feel 
some embarrassment in doing so.’ The General replied that in 
a matter of such vast importance he wished a full knowledge of 
every step and to be probed to the core. Thus assured, Dr. 
Edgar said: ‘General, you have had a very stormy public life, 
during which you have been fiercely assailed by enemies personal 
and political, and doubtless you have thought very unjustly as- 
sailed. Can you, do you feel that you have freely forgiven your 
enemies?’ The General was silent a moment, and said that he 
freely forgave his enemies, personal and political, but the ene- 
mies of his poor, dead wife, who had been slandered in her grave, 
he did not feel, in justice to her memory, that he could forgive. 
Dr. Edgar said the injunction laid upon us bythe blessed Savior 
to forgive our enemies, to pray for them, is positive, and ad- 
mitted of no exception. To this the General made no reply for a 
considerable interval, during which he seemed in great mental 
distress. Then, Dr. Edgar related, the whole expression of the 
countenance changed : a sweet, heavenly smile illumined his face, 
and the General said: ‘Yes, I do forgive, and ask God’s forgive- 
ness of every one toward whom I ever felt hostility.” He accord- 
ingly presented himself for membership in the church that day, 
and for the first time sat at the Sacrament table. ” 





; Moopy and Sankey have been engaged to hold a series of mgetings in At- 
‘anta in November during the progress of the Cotton States Exposition. 
A tent sufficient to accommodate 5,000 persons is to be erected near the busi- 
ness center of the city. It will be remembered that these evangelists car- 


ps on a very successful series of meetings in Chicago during the World's 
‘air, 
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THE ‘*DEAD-LINE” IN THE MINISTRY. 


PERENNIAL but always interesting subject of discussion 

in religious circles is the question as to the age at which it 
may be said that a preacher’s usefulness is about over, or, in 
other words, where is the “dead-line” in a pastor's life? In gen- 
eral the difficulty is admitted of fixing any arbitrary limit of this 
kind or even an approximation to it. and many deny that there is 
any such “line” to be drawn. The subject has been brought up 
again by a statement made in a prominent quarter recently that 
as a general rule a preacher's day of usefulness is over at the age 
of fifty. Commenting on this statement, 7he Christian /ntelit- 
gencer says that in the West “such wasting folly in Israel has 
given way to a healthier sentiment, and men of experience and 
matured powers are at a premium.” Zhe Evangelical Messen- 
ger says that if there is such a thing as a ‘“‘dead-line” the way to 
avoid it is for the preachers to keep “read up” in the best and 
latest literature of their profession, and that in order that they 
may do this the people must see that “living” salaries are paid. 
Says 7he Messenger: 


“The people who want a preacher to do without books ought 
themselves be compelled to do without tools and implements. If 
they want him to get along with the books of thirty years ago 
they ought to be compelled to do their work with the tools of 
thirty years ago. If they need money for tools and implements, 
the pastor needs money to get his tools. Books are to the min- 
ister, roughly speaking, what implements are to the farmer or 
mechanic, and they are more, they are his intellectual storehouse, 
his base of mental supplies. Every minister ought to have from 
fifty to one hundred dollars every year to invest in books, if they 
are to keep from the ‘dead-line.’” 


In an editorial on the same general subject 7he Cumberland 
Presbyterian says: 


“Very few ministers are equipped for their work before they 
are twenty-five. The larger number who must pay their own 
way through college and seminary are nearly or quite thirty be- 
fore they enter fully upon their ministry. If they must be laid 
on the shelf at forty-five or fifty the period of their usefulness will 
be but fifteen or twenty years. But a man in any calling ought 
to be stronger at fifty than at thirty or forty. The ten years after 
fifty ought, in every healthy man’s life, to yield larger results 
than the ten years before. The hopefulness and aggressiveness 
of young men rightly count for much, but older men also ought 
to be and can be hopeful and aggressive, and they have wisdom 
and experience which only years can give. There is need of and 
room for workers old and young, and there should be no more 
rivalry or jealousy between them than between father and son. 
If a man is dropped out of the ranks of the active ministry at fifty 
or even at sixty it is usually his own fault. Dr. A. J. Behrends, 
of Brooklyn, has these pertinent thoughts on the topic: ‘ The dead- 
line in the ministry, as in any other calling, is the line of laziness. 
The lawyer can not use last year’s briefs. The physician can 
not depend on last week’s diagnosis. The merchant can not 
assume that a customer of ten years’ standing will not be enticed 
elsewhere. And the preacher must be alive, wide awake, grow- 
ing man. Let him dye his brains, not his hair. Let his thought 
be fresh and his speech be glowing. Sermons, it has well been 
said, are like bread, which is delicious when it is fresh, but 
which, when a month old, is hard to cut, hard to eat, and hardest 
of all to digest.’ He who is satisfied to repreach his old sermons 
when he might prepare new ones or make the old ones new is 
already nearing the dead-line, tho he be but thirty-five; but the 
man who continues to study and read and work, keeping in touch 
with the people and thought and methods of his age, will have a 
young heart and a useful mission even at threescore and ten.” 





MENTION was recently made in THE LITERARY DIGEST of the sensation 
produced by an address on Buddhism delivered by Rev. Dr. Miller, Presi- 
dent of the Free Church College at Madras, India, in which that form of 
faith was presented in a highly favorable'light. Dr. George F. Pentecost 
writes to The Christian Patriot, of Madras, instancing Dr. Miller’s address 
as proof of his (Dr. Pentecost’s) discernment as prophet when four years 
ago he “ventured to say that the Free Church educational missionaries in 
India had become Brahmanized, and that their great influence was opposed 
to the conversion of heathen and so opposed to the fundamental principles 
of Christian missions.” 
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ARE THE CHINESE POSSESSED BY DEVILS? 


MISSIONARY in China, the late Rev. Dr. I. C. Nevins, 

has written a book to maintain that demoniacal possession 

exists to-day in China as it did 2,000 years ago in Judea, and that 

the demons are exorcised by prayer and fasting as they were in 

New Testament times. This work is the subject of an editorial 

article in The Medical News, Philadelphia, which treats the 

whole subject from a decidedly skeptical standpoint. Says the 
editor of The News: ; 


“The Rev. Dr. Nevins had no need to go to China in search of 
such marvels as his pages are filled with; the bottom-lands of 
Flat Crick and the gullies of the Great Smoky Mounting would 
have yielded an even richer trove of specimens to the expert 
miracle-stalker. 

“The book is a most extraordinary composition. Nothing but 
the evident sincerity and devoted philanthropy of its author, who 
gave his whole life to missionary work and literally died in the 
harness, would enable us to take it seriously. Going to China in 
early life a complete disbeliever in ghosts, ‘possession,’ etc., 
according to his own statement, he meets so many fearful and 
mysterious instances of demoniac opposition that he gradually 
becomes puzzled, and finally a complete believer in the supernat- 
ural character of these phenomena. He addresses circular-letters 
to many of his coworkers and finds them in different stages of 
the same conviction or bewilderment, and hence comes to the 
conclusion, ‘by the inductive of study of phenomena’ (deliver us 
from our own terms!), that the same state of affairs obtains in 
China now as did in Judea at the dawn of Christianity (which is 
probably correct), and thereupon boldly proceeds to cast out 
devils himself and instructs his converts how todoso. He even 
mentions the particular passages of Scripture found most effective 
in the connection. He feels himself transported to the days of 
the Apostles, and refers complacently to the ‘intimate connection 
with the progress of Christianity in the neighborhood’ of these 
feats. He declares that ‘from a large correspondence and per- 
sonal acquaintance with missionaries in China . I have only 
known two who have expressed positive unbelief in the reality 
of these possessions. ’” 


After quoting from Dr. Nevins's book anumber of cases of pos- 
session, with subsequent exorcism, which seem decidedly gro- 
tesque, the writer goes on as follows: 


“In all seriousness and with a genuine respect for the author’s 
devotion and evident sincerity, it seems well-nigh incredible that 
any manof his intelligence and education could extract the 
smallest atom of solid conviction from such a frothy mass of self- 
evident ghost stories and fairy tales, or could even relate them 
with seriousness. 

“The only way it can be accounted for is the influence of a 
life-long exposure to an atmosphere of belief in them. The in. 
stances in themselves are trivial, but the impressiveness of a 
vivid acceptance and dread of them by absolutely every one by 
whom one is surrounded is overwhelming. Even Rudyard Kip- 
ling, that hard-headed Philistine of the twentieth century, has 
caught the infection and reveals traces of a belief that ‘other in- 
fluences are at work in India,’ which is more than half genuine. 
The unconscious influence of environment is far greater than we 
imagine. How quickly one picks up the accent and idioms of a 
people by living among them, and habits of thought are well-nigh 
as infectious as habits of speech. There seems little doubt that 
constant association with the insane favors the development of 
eccentricities in their attendants, and even physicians. The 
moral tone of great criminal lawyers is said often to sink nearly 
to the level of that of their clients. And it would seem that even 
the missionary is unconsciously tinged by the heathenism among 
which he spends his life. 

“This work emphasizes a truth that has been growing in impor- 
tance and recognition, that is, not only should our missionaries 
be medically educated, but they should have practical and clini- 
cal courses in mental diseases. Acourse of scientific study, how- 
ever limited, would teach the differential diagnosis between 
‘demon-possession’ and mental abnormalism. Psychiatry kills 
superstition.” 





Dr. NEWMAN HALL, the distinguished English divine, has just entered, 


upon his eightieth year. 
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French “Servants of the Poor.’’—“ There is at any rate one 
charitable organization in France which is without a parallel in 
England, and it has what seems to us a beautiful name, ‘Ser- 
vants of the Poor.’ The congregation already possesses four 
houses, one at Paris, one at Joinville, and one at Parthenay, 
while the original establishment is at Angers. The idea and 
organization were due to a Benedictine monk. ‘My daughters, 
he was accustomed to say, ‘when the poor. are ill, there is no one 
to take care of the house, for both husband and wife have to gain 
their livelihood by labor. Go to them, and be kinder and more 
serviceable than any servant; you must accept nothing of them, 
neither a morsel of bread nora glass of water. And, above all, 
be sweet and amiable, that you may win their hearts and that 
they may see that God has sent you.’ There were five sisters at 
the beginning; there are now sixty of these ‘servants of the 
poor.’"— The Saturday Review. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Salvation Army proposes to found an industrial colony in the Saskat- 
chewan Valley, in British America, northwest of Manitoba. A roving 
commission to hunt up the best place practicable, consisting of Commander 
Herbert Booth, Colonel Stitt, the governor of Hadleigh Farm Colony, and 
Mr. Lawford, of Basingstoke, an agricultural expert, are favorably im- 
pressed with some portions of the valley. Asa result of the Commission's 
investigation thus far and their report Genera! Booth is said to be ‘feeling 
more satisfied and confident with regard to the immediate future of the 
over-sea colony than for some time past.” 


A TRIBUTE to the power of Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) as a 
preacher and word-painter is paid by Arthur Morrison, the author of * Tales 
of Mean Streets,’’ who recently went to hear a sermon by the ‘Bonnie 
Brier Bush’? man. Thisis what Morrison says: ‘* The emotions Maclaren is 
able to excite by the written word may be legitimate enough, but when he 
adds the faculty of the orator to that of the pictorial artist, and caps both 
with the authority of the pulpit, a timely reproach is almost necessary, if 
only in the interests of weeping congregations.” 


ACCORDING to the testimony of Dr. A. E. Dunning, of 7he Congregation- 
alist, the Congregational Church has an over-supply of preachers. He says: 
‘““We have now more ministers than can find employment, the reason being 
that there is a steady drift from other denominations into the Congrega- 
tional ministry ; Methodists and Presbyterians are seeking in large num- 
bers to come into Congregationalism. I should say that more than one 
third of our pastors of other churches in Boston and vicinity were educated 
as Methodists.” 


A MISSIONARY expedition among the ‘“‘mountain whites” of Kentucky 
has been undertaken during the present season by the Rev. Dr. T. D 
Witherspoon, of Louisiana, with some helpers. They hada wagon, tents, and 
an organ, with books and tracts for distribution. They ascended the Ken- 
tucky River toits fountain-head and reached the Virginia line on the moun- 
tain ridge. At one place in Knott county the school trustees closed the 
doors of the schoolhouse against them as ‘‘ onrecognized preachers.” 


LUTHER claimed the following ten qualifications as those of a good min- 
ister of the Gospel: 1. He should be able to teach plainly and in order. 2. 
He should have a good head. 3. Good power of language. 4. A good 
voice. 5. Agoodmemory. 6. He should know whentostop. 7. He should 
be sure of what he meanstosay. 8. And be ready to stake body and soul, 
goods and reputation, on its truth. 9. He should study diligently. 
And suffer himself to be vexed and criticized by every one. 


THE contest in Cuba is looked upon with great interest not merely from 
the political but from the religious standpoint. The present Government 
has been hostile about evangelical work, and there are indications that if 
the insurrection succeeds there will be greater freedom of worship. 7/ 
Baptist and Reflector goes so far as to announce its prediction that t 
Cubans are going to be victorious, and that when they are it means ‘‘Cuba 
for the Baptists.""—7he Jndependent. 


Hé 
he 


The American Hebrew says: “ An indication of the drawing together of 
Jews and Christians in spirit and work, if not in doctrine,is found in the 
fact that circles of King’s Daughters are being formed in the Jewish Church 
under the name of Daughters of Israel. They wear the same badge and 
engage in similar work with the Protestant sisterhood.” 


A RusSsIAN Hebrew is said to have devoted a large sum to establishing a 
Jewish University in Jerusalem in which special attention is to be paid to 
the Semitic languages and Hebrew literature. Significant figures from 
Russia tell of but 120 university students per million inhabitants, whie 
Germany has sooto every million, 


Two specially happy events have recently occurred in the life of Rev’ 
Richard S. Storrs, D.D., Pastor of theChurch of the Pilgrims, Brook 
One was the seventy-fourth anniversary of his birth, which was celeb: i 
on August 21, and the other was his golden wedding. 


THE Christian Union Institute of the United Presbyterian Church, w! 
is to that church what the Epworth League is to the Methodist Chu: 
held its seventh annual meeting at Columbus, O., recently. Over - 
delegates were present. 


DR. THEODORE CUYLER thinks that of living preachers Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren is easily the greatest; and it should be noted that he is distinctly 
an exegetical preacher, always opening up his sermons naturally from te 
Scriptures.—7he Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 
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FROM FOREIGN 


LANDS. 


WHAT IS PANSLAVISM ? 


ANY readers who see the word “ Panslavism” mentioned do 
not realize its importance in European politics. It is the 
bugbear of those who fear that the Russian Empire, already the 
largest in territory, will also become the most powerful in the 
world, and subject all Europe to its rule. Panslavist agitation 
aims at the union of all Slavonic races under the rule of the Czar. 
Austria is to disappear, or to be reduced to her German provinces 
only; Hungaria, rather thinly populated, is to be settled by 
Slavonians who will rule her; the Balkan States are to give up 
their independence and to become with the provinces still belong- 
ing to Turkey, the property of the Czar. The idea has gained 
steadily since Michael Pogodin, the tutor of Alexander II., trav- 
eled through Austria-Hungary from 1839 to 1842 to sow the seeds 
of this agitation. At present the Benevolent Society of St. 
Petersburg is carrying on the agitation. Paul Dehu, in the 
lllustrirte Zeitung, Leipsic, describes at length the aims, 
methods, and chances of the Panslavists. 'Wecondense his paper 
as follows: 


“We must distinguish between literary, religious, and political 
Panslavism. With literary Panslavism the Russians seek to win 
the educated liberal and national elements of the Slavic nations; 
and not without some success. Writers and thinkers wish for a 
language by which they can reach large numbers of readers. 
Russian, therefore, should be the language to enable the Slavonic 
writer to extend his markets, especially as most of the other lan- 
guages are spoken by a comparatively small number of people. 
The Czechs are 5,500,000 strong, the Slawakians 2,000,000, the 
Ruthenes 3,400,000, Slavenes 1,200,000, Croatians 1,700,000, Ser- 
vians 4,000,000, Bulgarians 4,5c0,000, the Poles in Austria 3, 700, - 
Few men are willing to give up their language altogether, 
but they have no objection to learning another as a means of 
communication among kindred races, and this, among Slavonian 
races, should be Russian. As yet, however, the West and South 
Slavonians prefer French and German, and literary Panslavism 
does not make much headway. 

‘More successful is religious Panslavism. The Russians recog- 
nize this and endeavor to rouse the feeling that all Slavonians 
belong to acommon church. Much liberty and many privileges 
are accorded to members of the churches in Slavonian countries, 
but it is pointed out to them that their head is in St. Petersburg. 
Among the masses this kind of agitation is very valuable. Not 
only the Servians and Bulgarians, but even the Catholic Czechs 
are affected by it, especially as the Orthodox Church has lately 
declared itself willing to number John Huss among its orthodox 
saints. The Czech Bohemians have never altogether lost the 
spirit of the Hussites. 

“From literary and religious Panslavism there is but a step to 
political Panslavism. ‘The Slavonians are everywhere worked 
upon to accept a union of all their races under the Russian Czar 
as the ultima Thu/e of their political hopes. The present devel- 
opment of Bulgarian affairs is but achapter in the history of these 
endeavors to extend the Russian Empire toward the West. The 
Austrian Government is well aware of this, and punishes ener- 
getic Panslavists as traitors. If Bulgaria comes under the direct 
influence of Russia, Panslavism gains an important point.” 


000. 


The writer then discusses the chances of success of this agita- 
tion. He does not believe that the hopes of the Panslavists are 


likely to be realized. He says: 


“The Panslavists do not reckon with the natural desire of the 
vestern and southern Slavonians to be politically and nationally 
lependent. Were these peoples less civilized than the Rus- 
ians, as, for instance, those nations of Central Asia, whom Rus- 
ia has conquered, then it would be possible to assimilate them 
vith the Russians. But the smaller Slavonian races, especially 
the Czechs, Bulgarians, and Poles, are more progressive and more 
apable of progress than the Russians; they feel this, and treat 
‘he Russian with contempt. In Bulgaria to some extent the Rus- 


f 


ian is regarded as an enemy. ‘Then there is the want of unity 
The Servians hate the Croatians, the 


among the Slavonians. 
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Bulgarians the Servians, the Poles the Ruthenes. Lately there is 
also enmity between the Czechs and Poles. Occasionally the 
leaders of Panslavism point to the union of Germany and urge 
the Slavonians to follow this example. But an examination of 
the facts shows that the comparison is not a happy one. The 
union of Germany was mainly a union of the princes; their peo- 
ple had always been one in language and civilization. The ideal 
of Panslavism is about what the union of the Germanic races 
would be if all the German-speaking Austrian, the Swiss, the 
Dutch, and the Scandinavian countries were to unite under the 
same head. Both these ideals are equally far from realization. 
The stronger the pressure exercised by Russia, the more safely 
the smaller Slavonic races will resist. The peace of Europe is 
endangered more by the restlessness and aggressive spirit of the 
Balkan Slavonians than by the Russian Panslavists.”—77ravs- 
lated and Condensed for Tur Literary DicEsvt. 





GERMANY’S ANNIVERSARY. 


ERMANY celebrates the twenty-fifth anniversary of her ° 
political resurrection. Statues are are 
given, and speeches are made, the tenor of which is about the 
same as of the speeches delivered in America upon the anniver- 

sary of an important historical event. 


unveiled, fétes 


But the present celebra- 
tions of the Germans assume additional importance from the fact 
that the enemy against whom they united has kept alive national 
rancor much longer than is usual with other nations. ‘There are, 
indeed, French journals that take a calm view, and the French 
Government is anxious to preserve peace. Decorations have been 
exchanged with Germany on account of the Kiel festivities, and 
the Germans who here and there crossed the border to place a 
wreath upon the graves of their soldiers buried in France have 
been guarded most jealously against insults and attacks on the 
part of the French people. Moreover, the J/a/zn, Paris, deter- 
mined on discovering whether Alsace-Lorraine still adhered to 
France, sent its reporter to several noted Alsatians, and published 
their answers most loyally tho they were unfavorable to French 
hopes, and the paper was censured by its contemporaries. We 
give the gist of these answers: 

“The Abbé Guerber, one of the Alsatian Deputies to the 
Reichstag, said that the Alsatians were resigned to their fate, 
and without after-thought had accepted the fazt accompli. They 
still love France, but she has been greatly to blame. She perse- 
vered in her ignorance and her errors. M. Pietri, another Alsa- 
tian Deputy, pointed out that the annexation had done great 
things for Strasburg. The town had become prosperous, and 
every day its industrial wealth increased. The legend that we 
are ever on the lookout for the French troops must be destroyed. 
Baron Zorn de Bulach said: ‘ We are convinced that we could not 
get back to France without war, and no sensible person wants 
war. We have no reason to complain of Germany; $20,000,000 
worth of public works have been carried out here which would 
never have been executed under the old régime. The prosperity 
of the country has been assured.’ ” 

All these men deplore that France remains wilfully in igno- 
The 


National-Liberale Correspondenz, Berlin, points out that the 


rance of Germany, which is now stronger than ever before. 


great amount of personal liberty enjoyed in Germany may have 
something to do with this satisfaction. Thus the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine are allowed to elect Deputies inimical to Ger- 
many without hindrance, as in the case of Dr. Hass, who, thoa 
German member of Parliament, sent his son to a French military 
academy with the object of entering him in the French army. 
The Lzderté, Paris, says: 

‘All we have to do is to devise plans to neutralize the injustice 
of our defeat. Criticism of the manner in which the Germans 
celebrate their victories will not do this. They have a right to 
organize their national fétes as they please, as they have tact 
enough to do so in a manner which will not tear open the old 
wound in our hearts.” 


But such calm comments are rare. Most of the papers speak 
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of revenge against the eastern barbarians, and recount stories of 
the bloodthirsty and cruel manner in which the Germans carry 
on war. The Figaro quotes a pamphlet published in 1871, full 
of newspaper cuttings which relate that every German soldier 
stole a clock and the German officers pilfered jewelry. This con- 
duct of the French press is severely censured throughout Europe. 
The friends of France, like Zhe Dazly News, London, ask the 
Germans in a mild manner not to wound French susceptibilities. 
Other papers are less considerate. Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, 
London, referring to the stories in the Figaro, says: 


“Supposing that every word cited were true—this supposition 
is a liberal one—the unprejudiced outsider must needs come to 
the conclusion that it were more judicious to leave animadver- 
sions of this sort alone. Because it is demonstrable that before 
1870 there was 1807; that French exactions were not absolutely 
unknown in Prussia; that one Johann Palm, who was not even 
a moblot but a bookseller, was shot to death for minding his own 
business; that there was once a Louvre full of other people’s 
property; and that ‘ala guerre comme 4 la guerre’ is a French 
proverbial expression. Only France happened to be on the 
winning side when these things were done, and that expression 
was becoming proverbial. And that made, and makes, all the 
difference—from a French point of view.” 


The Paris historian Lavisse, in an “open letter,” asked Emperor 
William II. to prove his chivalry by returning to France her lost 
provinces. This called forth the following comment in a Spanish 
paper, the Diarzo de Barcelona: 


“The French are the very best, most charming and condescend- 
ing people as long as they,do not remember that they are French- 
men. Then they believe that God made them to be a pattern for 
other people, fancy that other nations must approach them on 
their knees, and those who are not French have only duties, but 
no rights. Even if they show sympathy with another race, they 
do so in a manner highly degrading to their friends, and act as if 
they were grand protectors. And this is not, as in other nations, 
the case only among the lower classes. The highest and most 
educated classes in France make of the virtue of patriotism an 
insulting and ridiculous vice. None of our French contempora- 
ries seem to realize that the German Emperor could find an answer 
for his French advisers in the following style: 

“There is a much simpler way to insure peace than the one 
you advise. Learn to understand that you are neither an excep- 
tional nor a privileged race; submit to the international usages 
which are regarded binding by all other nations. All others have 
to mourn the loss of some Alsace-Lorraine, yet they do not daily 
increase their army nor prepare for revenge. You forget that 
Alsace-Lorraine does not belong to me, but to the whole nation, 
and that I have no right to return it. I would lose my crown 
were I to attempt such a thing; the Germans, and for that matter 
every other nation on earth, are quite as unyielding as you. 
Have you given back of your own free will Artois, Flanders, 
Franche-Comte, Rosellon, or other provinces which you hold with 
the same right as we hold Alsace-Lorraine? We waited 250 years 
to get ourown. If you wait as patiently peace is assured.’” 


The Dagélad, Stockholm, reminds its readers of the almost 
universal aversion with which Prussia was regarded by the masses 
of nearly every country, twenty-five years ago. In Sweden the 
people hoped that France would make short work of the German 
army. The erroneous telegrams announcing French victories, so 
numerous at the beginning of the war, were received with great 
enthusiasm, and the authorities were forced to invent news of 
French advances until all doubts of the German successes van- 
ished. Similar conditions prevailed in Switzerland, which was 
then so closely connected with France and so much in fear of 
Prussian aggression that the few who sympathized with the Ger- 
mans were much ridiculed. The Zuricher Zeitung, which re- 
capitulates these things, speaks of the present celebrations in 
Germany as follows: 

“We believe the German people could have been prevailed 


upon to give up these several festivities, if this would altogether 
conciliate their western neighbors. But late incidents, espe- 
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cially the Kiel celebrations, have proved that the French do not 
intend to become conciliated, even if the Germans were willing 
to renounce the right to celebrate victories. Referring to the 
suggestion that a court of arbitration be appointed to settle al] 
disputes between the United States and France, a great Parisian 
journal said: ‘We can come to an agreement with all other coun- 
tries; with Germany alone we may not conclude peace.’” 


Other Swiss papers, such as the Basler Nachrichten, hope the 
Germans in Switzerland will not be allowed to celebrate, for fear 
of complications with France. ‘The Strasburg Pos/ nevertheless 
reminds its Swiss contemporaries that foreigners may celebrate 
in Germany as they please and the same rights should be given 
to Germans abroad. The Hande/sb/ad, Amsterdam, says: 

“We Netherlanders sometimes think of the war with a feeling 
of shame. Our defenses were not what they should have been. 
If Germany had been beaten, we would have been unable to en- 
force respect for our neutrality. Do not let us forget the lesson. 
Gratefully we may acknowledge that the foundation of the Ger- 
man Empire has led to the preservation of peace and that Ger- 
many has been a loyal neighbor to us.” 

The Austrian papers also remark that the unity of Germany has 
insured peace. The Panslavist press, however, joins the French 
in denouncing the Prussians as enemies of national liberty and 
civilization. The Novos?tz, St. Petersburg, thinks it would have 
been wiser for Germany to refrain from these manifestations. 





THE SULTAN AND HIS CHRISTIAN 
SUBJECTS. 


HAT the Christian subjects of the Turkish Sultan are not 
protected against the Mohammedans any better than be- 
fore the Berlin Treaty was ratified is no longer doubted in 
Europe. British agitation against the Turks is regarded as per- 
fectly justifiable as far as the British public is concerned. Nor is 
there any hope that the Sultan will institute effective reforms. 
Yet the powers hesitate to interfere, and there is every likelihood 
that England will not be permitted to enforce the liberation of the 
Turkish Christians. any more than Russia. The powers do not 
wish England to become still stronger in the Mediterranean than 
she is. The Servians, Rumanians, and Bulgarians in some 
measure helped themselves. But this possibility does not seem 
to exist in Armenia and the country whence Alexander the Great 
led his cohorts into Asia. Miroslaff Hubmayer, a leader of the 
Macedonians in a former insurrection, writes in the Vosszsche 
Zettung, Berlin, as follows: 


“A rising against the Turks such as took place twenty years 
ago in the Herzegowina is impossible in Macedonia. The popu- 
lation is composed of too many different races which do not trust 
each other. The Slavonian Christians [Servians, Bulgarians, 
Rumanians, and Greeks] would be better off under a Christian 
prince, but the Albanians would lose the practical independence 
which they now enjoy. Besides, the Romanic and Greek Chris- 
tians of Macedonia are not very warlike, and their best men have 
emigrated. On the other hand the Macedonians do not think 
that the rule of Bulgarian policemen will be much better than 
that of the Turkish zafézeh, and they will not fight together 
unless their independence is guaranteed. In the mean time the 
occasional local risings are put down in the most barbarous man- 
ner, and the Macedonians are never sure that they will not suffer 
the fate of the Armenians.” 


What that means is best illustrated by the following account 
which Mostigo, one of the most celebrated of the Kurdish robber 
chiefs, gave to a correspondent of The London Daily Telegraph: 


“We kill many Armenians, but not for pleasure. What we 
want is their sheep and cattle, not their lives, but we have to 
shoot them sometimes, when they resist us. Sometimes they 
resist us when we take their women. But they can not do mucli 
If the Kurds kill Armenians, nobody cares. We are not their 
worst enemies, anyhow, we only want booty, and some of us 
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their acres and pasture grounds, but the Turks want their blood. 
We are always on horseback, and attack every one we meet. We 
own herds, but make the Armenians look after them. If they 
refuse, we burn their houses and their harvest, and take their 
sheep.” 

Asked to tell some of his deeds, Mostigo said: 

“Once the wolf was asked : ‘ How looked the sheep which you ate 
up?’ and he answered: ‘I have eaten thousands of sheep; which 
do you mean?’ Thusitis with me. My deeds are many.” 

These and other proofs of the insecurity of life and property in 
Turkey have caused England, France, and Russia to insist that 
reforms must be carried out under their supervision. How far 
France and Russia are prepared to go can not yet be determined, 
but England seems to be intent upon establishing order in 
Turkey. Lord Salisbury, in the House of Lords, in the plainest 
manner intimated that the independence of the unspeakable Turk 
is hardly worth preserving. He said: 


“The Sultan will commit a serious mistake if, for the sake of a 
purely formal independence and in the defense of nominal privi- 
leges, he refuses to accept the assistance and advice of the Euro- 
pean powers. This assistance is offered to remedy that anarchy 
and weakness which must become fateful to his empire, and 
which can not be effectively removed by treaties.” 


The Hande/sblad, Amsterdam, thinks Lord Salisbury would 
not speak in this tone were he not assured that all England, 
Conservatives and Radicals, Home-Rulers and Unionists, are 
deeply concerned over the treatment of the Christians in Turkey. 
The British Premier has his nation at his back. The /ourna/ 
des Débats, Paris, shows that the French Government is unwill- 
ing to enforce order in Turkey. ‘That paper turns against the 
English press, and points out that those former provinces of 
Turkey which are now independent owed the Turkish Govern- 
ment money which has never yet been paid. Says the Dédats: 


“It is certain that the Treaty of Berlin has not been carried 
into effect in more than one point. But if the Sultan is asked to 
grant self-government to Macedonia, we must remember that 
the experiment ended badly for the Turks in the case of East 
Rumelia. The Sultan’s failure to carry out the provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin is always mentioned, but nobody remembers 
that the payment of debts by the Sultan’s former subjects has 
also remained a dead letter. All this is very illogical.” 


The Moscow Vzedomosti and the St. Petersburg Vovoye 
Vremya harp upon the question of Egypt, and declare that that 
must be settled before Turkish reforms can be attended to. Bis- 
marck has more than once said that the whole Turkish question is 
not worth the bones of a single Pommeranian grenadier, but as 
Austria is directly concerned in any change on the Balkan Penin- 
sula, Germany will be forced to assist her fellow member of the 
Triple Alliance. And Austria is not of a mind to regard the 
Sultan’s independence as merely formal—a view which would 
bring the division of Turkey and the squabble over the division 
dangerously near. The Neue Freze Presse, Vienna, says: 


“We can not possibly identify ourselves with the sharp, insult- 
ing expressions of Lord Salisbury against Turkey. If the Sultan 
can be humiliated without either a war or a diplomatic conflict 
being brought on by it, the English may feel flattered in their 
conceit. But the rest of Europe has no reason to take part in 
such experiments, for these humiliations are almost an invitation 
to the discontented peoples of the Balkan to rise up against 
Turkey. It is hardly likely that the action of the Court of St. 
James will find support in Europe.”—7rans/ated for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





ACCORDING to the Grazer Tageblatt the Marquis of Baquehem, late 
Minister of Interior Affairs in Austria, and consequently chief of the 
Austrian police, got a dose of police supervision in Russia. He wished to 
visit a quaint old church at Satanow, but was stopped at the frontier. He 
had to answer a great many questions before he was allowed to enter a 
distance of five miles into Russia, and was watched by two members of 


the Russia border police until his stay of two hours’ duration came to an 
end, 
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A FOREIGN VIEW OF OUR ECONOMICAL 
QUESTIONS. 


HE return of better times in the United States has become 
sufficiently noticeable to create comment in the European 
press. The following article from the Neue Frete Presse, 
Vienna, seems sufficiently interesting for reproduction, as it gives 
the prevalent view of continental financiers and touches upon 
more than one question at present discussed here. The writer 
thinks that the tariff policy of the United States is, in a great 
measure, the cause of our late panic, and warns against a too 
optimistic view of our present prosperity. He says: 


“Protected by the McKinley tariff and fed by American and 
foreign capital in the most liberal manner, the industries entered 
upon an unprecedented era of over-production. The home mar- 
kets were soon glutted, and as foreign customers were wanting, 
prices fell. To stop this fall, nearly every industrial branch 
formed great trusts. The protective duties were high, and the 
trusts raised prices as high as this protection would allow them. 
Gradually the population began to feel the tyranny of the trusts, 
and the party which had introduced high tariff fell at the elec- 
tions of 1892and 1893. The simple fact thata Democratic major- 
ity entered Congress acted like a reduction of the tariff as far as 
business is concerned. The trusts became alarmed, and swamped 
the home-markets with the produce which had been held back; 
the crisis had begun, and the panic soon became general. A 
very large number of industrial enterprises failed to pay the 
usual dividends, and wages had to be reduced in consequence. 
That the wages fell much quicker and lower than the dividends 
roused the ire of the workingmen, who complained of unjust 
treatment, and those violent strikes began which culminated in 
the great railroad strike. 

“Another result of over-production was that capital went to 
Europe to be more profitably invested, and the lively agitation of 
the bimetalists caused a great efflux of gold. The banks were 
unwilling to part with their stock of yellow metal, and nearly all 
the gold sent to Europe was taken out of the Government treas- 
ury. At last the treasury could no longer stand the drain. A 
cry was raised for reform of the monetary system and a repeal of 
the law which endangers the financial administration of the coun- 
try by forcing the Government to reissue the redeemed treasury 
notes. Congress, during the past winter, passed its time in use- 
less attempts to bring about financial reform. 

“It is clear that the party which would save the United States 
from similar experiences must adopt a more and more liberal 
tariff policy, definitely introduce the gold standard, and substi- 
tute coin for paper currency. And here we find the limits of a 
too optimistic view regarding the present symptoms of better 
times. Will the next Congress have a majority sufficiently large 
to carry out such an economical program? Then, and then only, 
the change for the better will become permanent. We must not 
allow ourselves to be deceived by the few discerning men in the 
Republican camp. In great economical questions, such as free- 
trade or protection, gold standard or bimetalism, metal or paper 
currency, the people of the United States are divided into two 
bellicose, almost equally strong parties. Hence this want of 
stability, which affects not only the United States, but the whole 
world. It is possible to reckon with a wrong policy, if only it is 
lasting; but in these questions the United States continually go 
from one extreme view to another. The American merchant has 
to expect that every new Congress will introduce a new tariff or 
a new standard, and is forced to speculate, even against his will. 
American business men are said to be fond of gambling and 
speculation, but the above will show that the political life of the 
country is responsible for the uncertainty of economical condi- 
tions, and this must be remembered in judging the present im- 
provement in business.”— 7rans/ated for Tue Literary Dicest. 





TWENTY-SIX German officers have received a three years’ leave of ab- 
sence to organize the Chilean army. At the same time several Chilean 
officers are sent to Germany to enter the army there. Chile’s ambition to 
perfect her army proves that her desire for conquest is not satisfied by the 
wars against Peru and Bolivia. It will be remembered that Chila doggedly 
refuses to acknowledge the United States as head of the nations on this 
continent. 


THE differences between France and Brazil regarding the Mapor territory 
will probably be settled amicably. The King of Sweden has been chosen 
arbitrator. 
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MAX O’RELL ON “THE PETTY TYRANTS OF 
AMERICA.” 


AX O’RELL says that the American’s disposition is that 
of an angel. Whenever Max is asked what struck him 
most in the course of his visits to the United States, he answers: 
“TI never once saw an American lose his temper.” Yet he does 
not regard the angelic trait of the American as an enviable virtue. 
He finds that it is because of this amiability that the American is 
“ruled and bullied and snubbed from morning till he goes to 
sleep.” This he tells us in 7he North American Review for 
September, in an article descriptive of the many “petty tyrants” 
that rule in the United States. As to our politics, he takes “the 
opportunity of reminding Jonathan that if the greatest objection 
to a monarchy is that a nation may thus run the risk of being 
ruled by a fool or a scoundrel, the greatest objection to certain 
forms of democracy should be that a nation may thus run the risk 
of being governed by five hundred of such.” And as for costs, 
he believes that enough money is spent and enough business is 
stopped during a Presidential campaign in America to keep all 
the crowned heads of Europe during the four years of the Presi- 
dent’s time of office. Then the American knows nothing about 
leisure; he is always on the alert; new schemes are forever trot- 
ting about his brains; he is too full of business to be concerned 
about trifling annoyances; besides, ‘“‘he may happen to dwell at 
No. 3479 West 178th Street, and he must try to remember where 
he lives; so he pockets snubs and kicks, and forgets.” Says Max 
O’Rell: 


“The Americans, like the French, have no initiative and lack 
public spirit. The English are the only people who are served by 
their servants, let the servants be the ministers of the crown, the 
directors of publiccompanies, or mere railway porters. To every 
one to whom John Bull pays a salary he says: ‘Please to remem- 
ber that you are the servant of the public.’ When the English 
appoint a new official, high or low, it is a new servant that they 
add to their household. When the French and the Americans 
appoint a new official, it is a new master that they give to them- 
selves to snub them and to bully them. For example, when the 
English railway companies started running sleeping-cars, the 
public said to them: ‘We do not wish to be herded up together 
like hop-pickers: you will please have the cars divided at night 
into two parts by a curtain, so that our ladies may be spared the 
annoyance of having to share a section with aman.’ I do not 
know a single American lady who has not told me of that griev- 
ance, and how on that account she dreaded traveling alone. Yet 
I am not aware that the American public has ever told the officials 
of any railway company in this country: ‘We pay you, and you 
shall, please, give such accommodation as will secure the comfort 
of ourwomen.’ On one occasion, in a crowded sleeping-car from 
Syracuse to New York, I occupied an upper berth, and a lady 
occupied the lower one. If she only felt half as uncomfortable 
as I did, I pity the poor woman. 

“Coming from Washington to New York, a short time ago, 
every seat in the drawing-room car was occupied. The temper- 
ature of that car was about 80°. The perspiration was trickling 
down the cheeks of the passengers, the women were fanning 
themselves with newspapers, all were stifled, puffing and blow- 
ing, hardly able to breathe; but not one dared go and open the 
ventilators, not one said to the conductor: ‘ Now, this is perfectly 
unendurable, please to open the ventilators at once.’ I took 
upon myself to go and address him; ‘Don’t you think,’ I timidly 
ventured, ‘that this car is much too hot?’ ‘I do not,’ he said, 
and he walked away. As I meant to arrive in New York alive, I 
opened, not the ventilator, but my window. Thatwas a reckless, 
foolhardy resolution. The passengers threw at me a glance of 
gratitude, but there was in that glance an expression of wonder 
at my wild temerity, and they looked sideways, forward and 
backward, to see if the potentate of the train had seen me. I 
was fairly roused, I was sick, my head was burning, almost split, 
and I was ready for that conductor if he had come to close my 
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window—and that at the risk of passing for some uncontrollable 
rebel. The railways of this country are ruled by the nigger and 
for the nigger. 

“Then there is the man who, every five minutes, bangs the door 
of the car with all his might to let you know he has arrived. He 
will wake you up from a refreshing nap by a tap on your shoulder 
to inform you that he has laid a magazine on your lap. Then he 
will return with chewing-gum, then with papers, then with 
bananas, apples, and oranges, then with skull-caps, then with 
books, then with ten-cent pieces of jewelry, from his inexhausti 
ble stores. An Englishman, on whom this kind of unceasing 
boredom from the time the train starts till the time when it 
reaches its destination would be tried, would pitch the boy out of 
the window. 

“Then there is the refreshment room. You ask for refresh- 
ment and you name what you would like to have, and you receive 
the refreshing answer, invariably accompanied by a frown: 
‘What’s that?’ You apologize for the poor English you have at 
your disposal, especially if you have acquired it in England, and 
you prepare to enjoy a piece of custard pie or apple pie, or may 
be, doughnuts. On leaving the place you pay, and the man at 
the desk would feel dishonored if he said ‘Thanks’ to you; but I 
will say this for him, that he so little expects thanks for what he 
brings to you or does for you that if you say, ‘ 7iané you,’ he 
will cry, ‘You’re welcome,’ in the tone of, ‘ What’s the matter 
with you?’ Life is short, time is money, and all these little 
amenities of European life are dispensed with. 

“You leave the train and arrive in the hotel. From the tender 
mercies of the railway conductor you are handed over to the hotel 
clerk, and, in small towns, to the lady waitress. Not a smile on 
thatclerk’sface. He is placid, solemn, and monosyllabic. Your 
name entered on the registry, your sentence is pronounced. You 
are no longer Mr. So-and-So, you are No. 219. The colored gen- 
tleman is close by to carry out the sentence. He bids you follow 
him. Yours is not to ask questions; yours is to follow and obey. 
The rules of the penitentiary are printed in your bedroom. You 
shall be hungry from 8 to ro a.m., from 1 to 3 p.M., and from 6 
to8p.mM. The slightest infringement of the rules would be fol- 
lowed by the declaration that you are acrank. At the entrance 
of the dining-room, the head waiter, or the lady head waitress, 
holds up the hand and bids you follow him or her. Perhaps your 
recognize a friendly face at one of the tables. Yours is not to 
indulge in feelings of that sort; yours is again to follow, obey, 
and take the seat that is assigned to you. During the whole time 
that altogether I have spent in America I never once saw an 
American man or woman who dared sit on any other chair than 
the one that he or she was ordered to occupy. Nay, I have seen 
the guests timidly wait at the door, when nobody was there to 
take them in charge, until some one came to order them about. 
In small hotels you can not hope to have the courses brought one 
after the other so that each one may be served hot to you. Your 
plate is placed in front of you, and the lady waitress disposes 
symmetrically ten to fifteen little oval dishes around it. When 
I first made the acquaintance of this lady, and she had dealt the 
dishes, I exclaimed, looking at her: ‘Hallo! what’strump?’ But 
there was no trifling with that lady; she threw at me a glance 
that made me feel the abomination of my conduct.” 


So Max O’Rell reiterates that “the patience of the American 
public is simply angelica], nothing short of that.” He says that 
we get no courtesy from the people we pay, because we expect 
none. 





Value of a Dead Horse.—The horseflesh trade in London 
gives employment to thirty wholesale salesmen and over 1,000 
retailers. Notasingle part of the carcass of a horse that ends ''s 
days at the knacker’s yard is, it appears, treated as valueless, 
but, on the contrary, the flesh, the hide, oil, bones, hoofs, a1 d 
hair are marketable commodities, and realize a considerable pr: ‘it 
for the purchaser after the cost of the beast, which ranges fro™ 
27d. 6s. upward, is defrayed. On the subject of horseflesh \* 's 
not without interest to note that there are no less than 13,14° 
meals for our feline and canine pets in one ton of horseflesh, that 
over 2,000 horses are “despatched” every month, and that it takes 
a half-ton of wood cut up into skewers to provide for a sin. ie 
day’s consumption of cats’-meat.— 7he City Press, London. 
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PERILS OF THE MATTERHORN. 


BOUT thirty years ago the Matterhorn was for the first time 
successfully ascended by man, so far as is known. A 
dreadful accident attended that ascent. The party consisted of 
seven men, led by the famous Alpine climber, Edward Whymper, 
four of whom were lost. This was Mr. Whymper’s ninth attempt 
to ascend. The thrilling description which Mr. Garrett P. Ser- 
viss gives of this occurrence, in /cC/ure’s for September, works 
one up to the proper mood for hearing the narrative of his own 
hazardous climb, about a year ago. Passing over the preliminary 
obstacles, we launch the reader at once upon the dangerous trail 
of the adventurous climber: 


“Higher, we left the face of the mountain and got upon the 
crest of the aréte. Here were places where one had to balance 
himself carefully, while the fatigue resulting from the constant 
use of every limb did not, to say the least, increase one’s control 
over his muscles. It is a simple matter to stand on a ledge only 
a few inches broad, when it is near the ground; but put your 
ledge above cloud-level, get up upon it out of breath, let void 
space yawn round your feet, and recollect that it is only the fric- 
tion of your fingers against the projecting rocks beside you and 
above your head that retains you where you are, and you will find 
that a' very entertaining metaphysical element has entered into 
the problem of how to keep the center of gravity within the base. 
‘Where is the worst place?’ I inquired several times. ‘Not yet, 
not yet,’ was the reply; ‘the Shoulder is the worst.’ 

“Every visitor to Zermatt will remember seeing a curious knob 
near the middle of the upper part of the Matterhorn, which ap- 
pears to project from the side of the mountain, being dark under- 
neath and white with snow on top. The guides call this the 
‘Shoulder.’ It is a fearful spot. Weapproached it by ascending 
a steep slope of snow resting upon ice which, in turn, lay upon 
rock that seemed too smooth to hold it. Having clambered upon 
the end of the Shoulder overhanging the tremendous precipice 
seen from Zermatt, we were compelled to turn to_the left, for 
ahead of us everything dropped out of sight. This maneuver 
brought us upon something that I can only describe as a great 
knife-edge of the mountain, rising sheer out of precipitous depths, 
and connecting the aréte we had just quitted with the main mass 
of the upper part of the peak. This marvelous ridge, which is 
also a portion of the Shoulder, is composed of broken rock 
cemented with ice, and tipped with scallops of snow as translu- 
cent as porcelain and beautifully molded by the wind. The rock 
on the top was in some places but a few inches wide, and the hard 
snow capping it ran to a sharp edge, and had frequently to be 
broken off in order to make room for the hands and feet. Some- 
times on my feet, sometimes on hands and knees, and sometimes 
astride, I got across.” 


One of the perils of the Matterhorn comes from falling rocks. 
This danger is spoken of by Mr. Serviss in his account of near- 
ing the summit. Of the falling rocks he says: 


“Starting high aloft, they can find no stopping-place. Their 
first touch is like the crack of a gun; the second is an explosion. 
In great parabolic curves they leap and soar until they burst into 
shivers. There is nowhere so magnificent an object-lesson in the 
law of gravitation as that presented by these falling stones of the 
Matterhorn. Above the Shoulder we came upon one of the most 
perilous localities for falling rocks, and hurried over it, yet none 
fell while we were there. More than once, when, completely out 
of breath with the unaccustomed exertions I had put forth, I 
begged for a moment's respite to recover my wind, the guides 
would not allow a pause, saying that a shower of stones might 
assail us at any instant... . 

“The arrival on the summit was as sensational an experience 
&S any one could wish for. We had got upon another spindling 
ridge as narrow as that at the Shoulder, and pieces of its frost- 
work cornice fell at a touch and shot downward in a manner that 
made one exceedingly careful of his footsteps. The precipice 
under this ridge, on the Jeft-hand side, was not merely vertical, 
it absolutely overhung: and the necessity of caution kept my 
attention fixed upon the work immediately in hand, so that before 
I was fully aware how near we were to the end I suddenly heard 
Taugwalder shout, ‘The top!’ ‘Yes, monsieur, the top!’ called 
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out Garven behind me. I took three steps, and another would 
have sent me whirling six thousand feet down into Italy !” 


Mr. Serviss says that even the most experienced guide can not 
enter lightly upon a descent from the Matterhorn, and that for a 
beginner the mere idea of going down some of the places ascended 
is a thing to be banished from the mind as quickly as possible. 
The cheerfulness of the situation was not enhanced for him by the 
fact that during the latter half of the climb he had been suffering 
from “mountain sickness,” which he says is as hard an ill to bear 
as seasickness, but luckily it does not affect the head, or did not 
in his case. He thinks if it had done so he should have been 
unable to proceed, “for on the Matterhorn vertigo is entirely in- 
admissible. If you can not stand unmoved with your toes over 
the margin of a precipice, you have no business there.” And 
now for the descent : 


“Carefully treading once more the snow-topped ridge, we 
began the descent. Its worst feature immediately became mani- 
fest; the eyes could no longer avoid the vacuity that gaped 
beneath us. Taugwalder, in virtue of his greater experience, 
now assumed the last place, where he could lend the most effec- 
tive aid if a slip occurred; I remained in the middle and Graven 
led. Constant vigilance was the price of life. Theoretically, 
and I believe practically as well, the rope by which one is fast- 
ened to his guides is an assurance of comparative safety for all 
three; yet there were many points where I could not help won- 
dering whether, if I should slip, Taugwalder, man of iron tho he 
was, would not come tumbling after me, and where I was mor- 
ally certain that if one of the others fell I should go along with 
him into the depths. Fortunately there was no test case; I did 
not make a misstep or a slip at any critical point. In the most 
dangerous places only one person moved ata time. The leading 
guide went on until he was so placed that he could get a good 
grip on the rocks, or a safe hold with his ice-ax. Then I fol- 
lowed and took his place, while he pushed on to another holding, 
and then the last man joined me, and it became my turn to move 
again. 

“It was with a peculiar sensation that one approached the 
verge of a precipice and, turning on his face, began to let himself 
down backward, feeling with his toes for ledges that he could not 
see, and that might not exceed a fraction of an inch in width, but 
to which he must entrust as much of his weight as his fingers, 
clutching similar projections above, were unable to support, 
while, with one leg dangling, he reached down for another pre- 
carious foothold. And whenever he glanced between his body 
and the rock to see what his feet were about he c .ught a thsilling 
glimpse of precipice below precipice and crag under crag, whose 
plaything he would become if his head dizzied, his eyes swam, or 
his muscles refused instantly to perform their whole duty. Such 
are some of the joys of the Matterhorn! I do not say it mock- 
ingly; I am giving a record of psychological impressions, and 
these things, like any mastering of human weakness, are a joy in 
recollection. Burke proved that terror is asource of the sublime, 
and sublimity is certainly a source of joy.” 


Mr. Serviss states that the work of descent was not as exhaust- 
ing to the physical forces as that of ascent, but it was a heavier 
tax on the nerves. 


TOO MANY INCOMPETENTS. 


HE top of the ladder of life is pointed to by 7he Outlook in 
the following editorial on “A Need of the Times :” 


““Some one has well said that the tragedy of to-day is not the 
tragedy of the criminal, but of the incompetent; and not of the 
absolutely incompetent, but of the relatively incompetent. It is 
the tragedy of the man who has the best intentions and the best 
character and a fair equipment for his work, but who has not a 
thorough equipment, and who can not do the thing he starts to 
do in the best possible way. Society is crowded with half- 
equipped workers, with men and women who are honest and 
earnest, and not incapable, but who are not up to the level of the 
very best work. It is amazing, in view of the immense number 
of those who are seeking for positions, how few persons there are 
competent to fill any particular position. To fill a position of 
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any importance requires often most diligent searching in many 
directions. There is a host of thoroughly well-equipped people, 
but there seem to be, at the moment when they are needed, few 
perfectly equipped persons. When one has a piece of work to be 
done, it is easy to get it fairly well done, but it is extremely dif- 
ficult to get it thoroughly well done. This is true of all grades of 
labor. The really competent men and women who go out for 
daily work in any community can generally be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The rest are partially competent and par- 
tially trustworthy. They will come if it suits them, or if the 
weather is propitioys, or if they have nothing else to do, and 
when they do come they work with a fair degree of skill and in- 
dustry; but the man or woman who goes despite the weather, 
and who works with the utmost economy of time and the utmost 
productiveness, is a very rare person in any locality. Ifa lead- 
ing pulpit is vacant, itis astonishing how few persons thoroughly 
equipped for it can be found at the moment. If a board of 
trustees are looking for the president of a college, among the 
host of educated men it is amazing how very few names suggest 
themselves. In spite of the terrible need of work which weighs 
upon the masses of men, and in spite of the superior processes of 
education which are offered to the fortunate few, it remains true 
that society is filled with incapable or only partially trained peo- 
ple, and that when the thoroughly trained man or woman, per- 
fectly fitted to do a specific thing in a superior way, is needed, a 
candle must be lighted and a long search begun. The great les- 
son to be read to boys and girls to-day is the need of some kind 
of absolute competency, some kind of ultimate superiority.” 





Sunlight and Pictures.—‘‘ The question of preventing or miti- 
gating the fading of pictures and pigments has been attacked in 
earnest and in a practical way by Captain W. de W. Abney, who 
finds that fading in the course of time is one of the inevitable 
effects of the operation of ordinary sunlight. Pictures can not 
well be taken from the light, so the next best thing is to discover 
which of the solar rays do the most damage, and to mitigate their 
effects as far as possible. The violet rays prove to be most 
active in producing fading. If wecan eliminate the majority of 
these rays from white light without appreciably altering the 
freshness of the colors view in such light, we shall practically 
have prolonged the life of a picture. A variety of experiments 
made with different pigments tell us that the loss of the violet of 
the spectrum is practically no loss at all. Even with white light 
the loss is unnoticeable. If we form a patch of light composed of 
all the colors except the violet, we shall notice but little change 
from the pure white that is alongside of it. The case becomes 
simpler yet when we find that the blue-green light and the yellow 
light of the spectrum superposed give substantially white. A 
blue-green glass and a yellow glass interposed against the sun- 
light practically cut off all the violet, while they give passage to 
the rays that form white. Captain Abney therefore solves his 
problem by using glasses of these colors for the window-glazing 
of his gallery. Making the windows and skylights with alternate 
strips of these colors, he has a light which when diffused blends 
into a practical white that allows the pictures to be seen as under 
usual conditions, while the danger of fading is made the smallest 
possible.”"— 7he Popular Science Monthly. 


How Did the Yankee Twang Originate?—Mr. J. Y. W. 
Macalister sends the following letter to Zhe London Times: 
“Last year I paid my first visit to Cornwall (Sennen and the 
Land’s End), and again and again during my intercourse with 
the less sophisticated inhabitants I was struck by their decidedly 
‘Yankee’ twang. It set me wondering whether in Cornwall 
might be found the original source of that peculiar so-called nasal 
inflection which is so characteristic of the New Englander (the 
true ‘Yankee’), and in a less degree of all United States folk, 
excepting perhaps the Virginian. I have no means here of look- 
ing up the question, nor do I know if it is possible to ascertain 
whether the early emigrants from Plymouth consisted largely or 
at all of Cornish folk, but it seems to me extremely probable 
that a goodly number of Cornubians did find their way to New 
England among the first settlers, and, if so, a very little of their 
leaven of twang would soon leaven the whole lump, for of all the 
tricks of speech I ever heard, there is none so aggravatingly 
catching as the ‘ Yankee. ’” 
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CHESS. 


The Young American Takes First Prize at Hastings. 


The results of the International Chess-Masters’ Tournament show that 
Pillsbury, Tschigorin, Lasker, Tarrasch, Steinitz, and Schiffers take the 
six prizes in the order named. 

Harry Nelson Pillsbury is not twenty-three years of age, as he was born 
in Somerville, Mass., December 5s, 1872. He began to play chess when he 
was sixteen years old, and his genius for the game soon revealed itself. He 
is specially distinguished for his knowledge of openings and his analytic 
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H. N. PILLSBURY. 
[From his latest photograph by Bradshaw, Hastings. ] 


faculty. His victory will rank as one of the great events in the annals of 
Chess, inasmuch as the twenty-two Masters were led by the great quar- 
tette: the ‘* profound ” Steinitz, the ‘exact’ Lasker, the “polished” Tar- 
rasch, and the “ original *’ Tschigorin. 


The following is the score of the games won and lost by each player: 
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The following game, in which Pillsbury beat 
Tarrasch, isa fine example of his play: 


QUEEN’S GAMBIT DECLINED. 


PILLSBURY. TARRASCH., 
a om p Black. 

1 P— —O4 
2 p—O & 4 pk 3 
3 Kt—-Q B3 Kt—K B 3 
4 B—Kt 5 B—K 2 
5 Kt—B 3 Q Kt—Q2 
6 sz. arg 3 

—K _— t 
g rsr “ PxP . 
9 B—Q3 B—Kt 2 
10 Castles P—B,4 
11 R—K P—B 
12 B—Kt P—O k 3 
13 Kt—K5 P—Kt 4 
14 P—B4 R—K 
15 O—B 3 Kt—B 
16 Kt—K 2 Kt—K 5 
17 BxB RxB 
1 Bx Kt PxB 
19 Q—Kt 3 P—R 3 
20 Kt—Kt 4 K—R 
21 P—B5 Q—Q 2 
22 R—B R—Q 
23 R—B4 Q—9 3 
24 Q- R4 Q R—K 
25 Kt—B 3 B—Q 4 
26 Kt—Ba2 Q—B 3 
27 R—B P—Kt 5 
28 Kt—K 2 Q—R 5 
29 Kt—Kt 4 Kt—Q 2 
30 R(B 4)—Ba K—Kt 
31 Kt—B P—B 6 
32 P—Q Kt 3 QO—B 3 
33 P—K R3 P—QR,4 
34 Kt—R 2 P—R 5 
35 P—Kt4 rx? 
30 Px P R—R 
37 P—Kt R—R 6 
38 Kt—Kt 4 Bx P 
39 R—Kt 2 K—R 
40 PxP P=? 
41 KtxB RxKt 
2 Kt—R6 R—Kt 2 
43 RxR KxR 
44 Q—Kt 3 ch Kx Kt 
45 K—R Q—Q 
46 R—K Kt QxBP 
47 Q—R 4 ch Q—R4 
48 Q—By4ch Q—Kt 4 
49 RxQ PxR 
50 O—Q 6 ch K—R 4 
5st Ox Kt P—B 7 


52 Ox P mate. 
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Nervous Prostration. 


Mental 
Nervous ,, 
y 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
I on i Cc (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulion St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


spepsia. 
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Problem 87. 
White (4 pieces): K on QB sq; B on K Kts5; 
Kt onQ B3; PonQR3. 
Black (2 pieces): K onQ R8; Bon K Ba. 
White mates in four moves. 
The above position occurred in actual play. 





Solution of Probiems. 




















No. 83. 
Kt—Kt 5 Kt—B 7, mate 
‘. — 2. — 
KxP 
eeseos Kt—B 3, mate 
I. ete 2. —_ 
| K—Q 5 
Kt—Q 3, mate 
I 2. = 
K—B 5 
ee Kt—Q 7, mate. 
1. -——— 2 -- 
K—B 3 


versity of Virginia; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Prof. J.A. Dewey, Wanamie, 
Pa.; the Revs. J. D. Gehring, Lawrence, Kan., J. 
W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa., P. L. C. Hansen, Cedar 
Falis, Ia., E. C. Haskell, Sigourney, Ia., S. T. 
Thompson, Tarpon Springs, Fla.; C. Porter, Lam- 
berton, Minn.; Leon E. Story, Washington; Drs. 
Armstrong, Olympia, Wash., J. C. Hall, Anguilla, 
Miss., W. A, Noble, Hornellsville, i ey ae 2 
Smith, Covington, Tenn.; Manton Maverick, 
Chicago; J. F. Dee, Buffalo; C. Rosen, New Or- 
leans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; Brown 
Morton, Farmville, Va.; ‘‘ Bebe,’? New Orleans; F. 
H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N.C.; A. Tooley, 
Brockport, N. Y.; F. B. Osgood, North Conway, 
N. H.; C. E. Albes, Decatur, Ala.; C. Y. Thomp- 
son, Beaumont, Texas; W. Peirce, Tazewell, Va.; 
E. E. B., Fort Worth, Texas; G. A. Betournay, 
| Canada; E. E. Armstrong, Ontario, Canada, 

M. W. H., calls attention to the fact that if P on 
| Kt 2 be removed, the solution would be: 
B—Kt 5 B—B 6, mate. 


.—_—— 2 


R—Q 5, must 








C. F. Putney, G. A. Betournay, and the Revs. S. 
T. Thompson and E. C. Haskell send correct 
| solution of No. 82. 


International Tournaments. 


185r. London (16 contestants)—:1st Anderssen; 
2d Wyvill; 3d Williams. 

1862. London (14 contestants)—1st Anderssen; 
2d L. Paulsen; 3d Owen. Steinitz took 6th prize. 

1867. Paris (13 contestants)—1st Kolisch; 2d Win- 
awer; 3d Steinitz. 

1867. Dundee—1st Neumann; ad Steinitz. 


sen; 2d Steinitz; 34 Blackburne and Neumann, tie. 

1873. Vienna (12 contestants)—1st Steinitz; 2d 
Blackburne; 3d Anderssen. 

1878. Paris (12 contestants)—1st Zukertort; 2d 
Winawer; 3d Blackburne. 

1880. Weisbaden (16 contestants)—r1st, ed, and 
3d Blackburne. 


Zukertort; 3d and 4th Tschigorin and Winawer, 
tie. 

1882. Vienna (18 contestants)—:1st and 2d Stein- 
itz and Winawer, tie; 3d Mason. 

1883. London (14 contestants)—1st Zukertort; 2d 
Steinitz; 3d Blackburne. 

1884. Nuremberg (18 contestants)—1st Winawer; 
2d Blackburne; 3d Mason. 


Tarrasch, Weiss, tie. 
1886. London (13 contestants)—1st Blackburne; 2d 
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3) per cent. to the wearing quality of 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied | any one. We mail a 
Sample pair, with nails, for 10c., or a 
box containing six pairs protectors, 
With nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
&nd full instructions for app lying, 
for 0 cts. Agents wanted. Address, 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


Burn; 3d and 4th Gunsberg and Tubenhaus, tie. 
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No lamp is good without 
its own chimney. 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney is made 
for every lamp or burner in 
use. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- | 


1870. Baden-Baden (9 contestants)—1st Anders- | 


1881. Berlin (17 contestants)—1st Blackburne; 2d | 


1885. Hamburg (:8 contestants(—ist Gunsberg; | 
2d, 3d, 4th, sth, 6th, Blackburne, Englisch, Mason, 





The Lawton Simplex 






* saves time 

= and labor : 

money too— 
100 letters, 

postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 





1886. Nottingham—:st Burn; 2d Schallop 
| 1887. Frankfort (21 contestants)—1st Mackenzie; 
2d and 3d, Blackburne and Weiss, tie. 

1888. Bradford (18 contestants)—1st Gunsberg; 2d 
Mackenzie; 3d and 4th Mason and Bardeleben, 
tie. 

1889. New York (20 contestants)—1st and od, 

| Tschigorin and Weiss, tie; 34 Gunsberg. 

} 1889. Breslau (18 contestants)—1st Tarrasch; 2d 
| Burn; 3d Meises. 

1889. Amsterdam—r1st Burn; 2d Lasker. 

1800. Manchester (20 contestants)—1st Tarrasch; 
2d Blackburne; 3d and 4th, Bird and Mackenzie, 
tie. 

1892. Dresden (18 contestants)—:1st Tarrasch; 2d 
| and 3d Makowetz and Porges, tie. 

1893. New York (14 contestants)—1st Lasker; 2d 
Albin; 3d Delmar. 

1894. Leipzig—1st Tarrasch; 2d Lipke; 3d Teich- 
mann. 


Because of the restricted limits of the Chess-De- 
partment it is not possible for us to cover the 
whole field of chess. We have been giving 
problems, because the large majority of our 
|chess friends take great delight in these. We 
are in receipt weekly of from fifty to seventy- 
five letters in answer to problems. It is 
not the province of THE LITERARY DIGEST to 
give local news, but to take as wide and compre- 
| hensive view of affairs as possible. Within our 
narrow limits, we have attempted to do this. 
Our problems have been the choicest that could 
| be found, the majority of them prize-winners 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The State of Trade. 


Favorable crop reports from nearly all directions 
and a continuance of the boom in steel and iron 
continue to characterize the general trade situa- 
tion. Latest advices asto the corn crop have re- 
placed anxiety with confidence in the larger esti- 
mates of the size of that crop and satisfaction with 
the outlook for trade this autumn. Harvesting 
and threshing are interfering a little with business 
in the spring wheat country, yet Duluth, Minne- 
apolis, and St. Paul jobbers in general lines are 
pushing for new business. In South Dakota and 
Washington farmers show no disposition to sell 
their grain. California reports perfect weather 
for harvesting. The other side of the crop outlook 
is found in Texas, where worms are said to have 
seriously damaged cotton in some sections. 

Iron and steel prices have advanced from $: to 
$2 further, and demand at this time continues in 
excess of the output, which probably almost 
equals the largest preceding rate of production. 
All finished products are beginning to show the 
effects of higher prices for raw iron and steel in 
corresponding advances. Western iron and steel 
mills have orders to keepthem busy into 1896, and 
refuse to name prices for future delivery. Ap- 
parently every mill and furnace in the country is 
at work, and the current fiscal year will probably 
break the record of production. As nearly all 
iron makers bought a year’s supply of ore at low- 
est prices, advances in wages and other items of 
cost to manufacturers have been more than 
equaled by the advance of prices. Diversity of 


demand and certainty of heavy requests yet to | 
| Monday, September 2. 





Dictionary of 
United States History 


By J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D., 


Professor of History, Brown University, formerly 
of Johns Hopkins University; Editorial Con- 
tributor to “ Century Dictiona Author 
of ‘‘ History of istorical Writing 
in America.’ 


Illustrated with Nearly 300 Elegant Por- 
traits of Distinguished Americans. 


The subject is of the greatest interest. 
The author has a national reputation. 
The Book is comprehensive and accurate. 


It is — in aclear, attractive, and interesting 
style 

Every College Professor, Teacher, Minister, Lawyer, 
and Doctor needs it. 


Every Merchant, Mechanic, Farmer, and Laborer 
needs it 


Every Man and Woman, Boy and Girl needs it. 


It is valuable and necessary for all who speak the 
English language. 


It contains 750 large 8vo pages of valuable matter. 

It contains 350,000 words of solid historical facts. 

It contains nearly 300 portraits of Illustrious Amer- 
icans. 

It is arranged alphabetically in Dictionary form. 

In one moment you can find the information you 
desire. 

The book is in one volume and convenient in size 
and form to use. 

It includes every historical fact of value in relation 
to this country. 

It includes the ry de aphy of every historically promi- 
nent person of Jnited States. 

It will be valuable to every person, every day for 
all time. 

Sample copies sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Fine English Cloth: Back Stamped in Gold, . + $2.75 
Half Morocco; Back Stam in Gold, Grarbied Edges, ry 50 
Full Mor.; Gold i} and Side Stamps, on — 4.50 
Full Sheep: Sprinkled Edges,. . . « 475 


Exclusive territory. Agent’s Outfit, $1. 00. 


PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., 
36 Bromfield Street, ; ‘ ‘ Boston, Mass. 





The Wit of Women. 

Get this book: ‘“‘The Wit of Women,” by Kate 
Sanborn. A careful extensive collection. ‘‘This 
book isreally funny. *—Demorest’s Monthly. Square 
12mo, 215 pp. cloth. ‘‘Is fullof stored-up electricity.” 
—Frances E. Willard. Price, $1.50, post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE SUNNYSIDE + {asym % Sa3"Gcstrea‘caecty.| 
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$4,107,821,587, a falling off, as was to be expected, 
of 9 per cent. from July, but an increase of 16 per 
cent. over August last year, and 23 per cent. over 
August in the panic year 1893, and a decrease of 
only 8.8 per cent. from August, 1892. 
tion of country shows a gainin August over last 
year except the Northwestern, which is beginning 
to report trade expansion. 
most numerous in the East and Middle States, and 
the South is beginning to experience the effects of 
higher cotton prices in enlarged bank clearings.— 
Bradstreet’s, September 7. 
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come forward point to the iron and steel boom as 
the greatest on record here. 


Bank clearings at 59 cities for August aggregate 


Every sec- 


Gains are heaviest and 








Saturday, August *31. 


Sunday, September 1 


= 


Thursday, September 5. 


Current Events. 





The Cuban filibusters arrested near Wilming- 
ton are held for trial. A trust is reported 
to have been formed to control the wood- pulp 
business. Secretary Herbert orders a court- 
martial of Captain Sumner for his conduct of the 
docking of the Columdia. 


The British Minister to China, it is said, has 
displeased the Chinese Government. The 
Cuban “eee capture and burn the fort of 
Mordazo. . . . Cholera is raging in Nankin. 


An earthquake shock is felt in New foreee, 
Delaware, and Pennsy ee 3 ; a slight shock is 
felt in New York. Mrs. Ballington Booth de- 
nounces the ‘‘new woman” in an address at the 
Salvation Army headquarters. 


Sedan Day is celebrated throughout Ger- 
many. German-American veterans of the 
France-Prussian war visit Prince Bismarck; he 
makes a speech on Germany and America. 


Labor Day is observed as a holiday through- 
out the country. : — ing of ore is resumed 
at Ishpeming, Mich., wher the protection of 
troops. New Tethers Populists nominate a 
State ticket. A wildcat locomotive on the 
New York and Sea Beach railroad runs into a 
crowded excursion train, and a large number of 
people are severely injured in the collision... . 
Stove manufacturers throughout the South are 
expected to suspend work, owing to a rise in the 
price of iron. 


There are rumors of riots at Foo Chow. 





The Berlin police disperse several Socialist 
meetings. The troops are victorious in an 
engagement ‘with the Cuban rebels. . The 


Trades-Union Congress of Great Britain o ens 
at Cardiff. H.N Pillsbury, the Brooklyn | 
Chess Club delegate, wins the first prize at the | 
international chess tournament at Hastings. 


Tuesday, September 3. 


The Baltimore clothing strikers win. ... The | 
Ishpeming miners resolve to obey the law and 
refrain from violence. ... The New York Pro- 
hibitionists meet in State convention at Sara- 
toga. 

The English Trades-Union Congress votes to 
exclude delegates who have ceased to work at 
their respective trades. ...A Nihilist plot is 
reported to have been discovered in Russia. 
... Eastern Mexico is visited by destructive 
floods. ... The reports of further outrages in 
Southern China are not confirmed. 

Vednesday, September 4. 

The Belmont-Morgan Syndicate deposits 
$2,500,000 in gold atthe Treasury ; more gold is 
withdrawn for export. The New York Pro- 
hibitionists meet in convention at Saratoga and 
nominate a State ticket. The cigarette man- 
ufacturers decide to fight ‘the Tobacco Trust. 

. The Republican Leagues of New York meet 
at Binghamton and adopt resolutions indorsing 
Mr. Roosevelt and Sunday-closing. 

The British Trades’-Union Congress favors an 
eight-hour day. The ouse of Commons 
approves the Indian budget. ...A Socialist 
editor is arrested for treason in Berlin because 
of an editorialagainst the Sedan celebrations. 


The Controller of the Treasury, Mr. Bowler, 
decides that sugar bounties are uriconstitutional 
and refuses to pay them. Withdrawals of 
gold again reduce the treasury reserve below 
the limit. The convention of Pennsylvania 
Democratic societies adopt resolutions favoring 
sound money and a low tariff. More mines re- 



















Elegant, Convenient, Durable. <= 
illustrated and descriptive catalogue—free, 
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REDUCED. 


Edison’s Famous Obesity Pills, 
and Bands Take Off a Pound 
a Day. 


Dr. Salt 





DR. EDISON’S OBESITY REDUCING COMPOUND WILL 
MAKE YOU THIN AND WELL. 


Dr. Edison's Obesity Fruit Salt Takes Off Fut 


and is a_ Delightful, Champagne-Like Wari 
Weather Beverage. 

“DR. EDISON’S OBESITY 

TREATMENT will reduce a 

FLESHY NECK, BUST, CHIN, 


OR FACE, or SHOULDERS 
or HIPS or ABDOMEN with- 
out reduction where there is no 
surplus fat. THE SKIN CON- 
TRACTS TO ITS NORMAL 
TENSION, and covers the parts 
WITHOUT WRINKLES or other evidieness of 
former enlargement.”—Mrs. Lucy Stone Menard 
in Woman's World. 


Mrs. Marian Hamlin De Koven, author of **( 
and Women,” ** Lectureson Woman’s Possibilities,” 
ete., writes thus from her study at her beautiful 
South Side (Chicago) residenee: ‘* Dr. Chambers 
prescribed Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills and Salts for 
me in April, and I have since taken them faithfully 
and they have taken from me 57 pounds of hot, 
heavy, and unhealthy fat and made me feel better 
and stronger.’ 


Maria Parola Seguin, one of the best-known 
women in New York, writes thus from her home. on 
West 76th street, near the Boulevard: ‘Dr. Edi- 
son’s Pills and Fruit Salt reduced me 37 pounds in 
five weeks.” 

Belle Ransom McArdle, Chouteau Avenue, near 
Jefferson, St. Louis, writes: ‘* Dr. Page prescribed 
for me Dr. Edison’s Obesity Fruit Salt and Pills. 
They did away with 42 pounds surplus fat in two 
months, and improved my form in every way. My 
health is much better since I took them and com- 
plexion clearer.”’ 





tirls 


Captain Hascall, of the Na- 
tional Guard, writes: ‘‘ I have 
worn one of Dr. Edison's Obesity 
Bands four weeks, and it has 
reduced my abdominal measure- 
ment 8 inches and benefited my 
indigestion.” 


Dr. Edison’s Obesity and Supporting 
should be used by fleshy men and women; 





Jands 


his Sup- 


| porting Band by all women in a weak condition. 


Obesity Fruit Salt, $1.00 per bottle. Obesity Pills 
$1.50 a Bottle, or three Bottles for $4.00, enough for 
one treatment. The Bands cost $2.50 each up to 36 
ins.; add 10c. for each additional inch. 

CORSETS. Loring & Co. manufacture obesity 
and regular corsets for summer to order, and guar- 
antee satisfaction. Fleshy ladies can have « 
made six or eight inches longer than usual over the 
back and hips. Riding and Bicycle Corsets a spe 
cialty. Send for measuring blank. 


yrsets 


DR. EDISON’S 


Obesity Reducing Compound. 


Most PowERFUL SINGLE OBESITY REMEDY 
‘* Fat folks who want vegetable remedies in liquid 
form welcome DR. EDISON'S OBESITY REDU- 
CING COMPOUND, and testify to the rapid and 
agreeable manner in which it has made them thin 
and healthy.""—Dr. Robt. Lee Shrady in the Central 
Medical Age. 


Ellen Stanley Wayman, Brighton Av., Hear 
Howard Av., Boston, writes: ‘I have now veel 


taking Dr. Edison’s Obesity Reducing Compornc 
just five weeks. It has greatly improved my fisure 
and health and has rid me of 32 pounds surplis 
mostly on hips and abdomen.” 


PRICE OF COMPOUND—Two months’ treat 
ment, #10.00, sent prepaid anywhere in the |.» 
No printing on envelopes. Orders filled prompty- 


LORING & COMPANY. 


Dept. 5; 
10; 


BOSTON, No. 3 Hamilton Place, 


CHICAGO, No, 115 State Street, Dept. 
NEW YORK CITY, No. 40 West 
22d Street, Dept, 15. 
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sume work at Ishpeming; an advance in wages 
is promised to the miners. 


The Turkish Ambassador at London denies 
the interview with Lord Salisbury.... The 
British Parliament is prorogued....An An- 
archist is found in Baron Rothschild’s Paris 
bank with a lighted bomb in his hands.... 
Owing to Nihilist activity the Czar and Czarina 
are guarded at every step. | 


Friday, September 6. 

More gold is withdrawn for export.... 
Dangerous forest fires in New Jersey are put 
out by rain. .. . The German-American Reform 
Union, of New York, denounces Mayor Strong’s 
excise policy and demands liberal Sunday laws. 
... Changes are ordered in the stations of 
many regiments in the army. 

The Chinese investigation of the massacre is 
»roceeding; the leader is arrested... .. Arrestsof 
Nihilists are reported from St. Petersburg. . 

A Socialist electoral society is dissolved by the 
police in Palermo. 


Saturday, September 7. 


The Defender wins the first of the series of 
international yacht races for the America’s cup, 
beating the Valkyrie by 8 minutes 49 seconds. 


of risks, an interest bothin the profits and losses ; 
Smith v. Gath, 32 Ala. 368. 

In the case of Cassity v. Hall, 97 N. Y., 165, it is 
said: ‘*It is well settled that when a party is only 
interested in the profits of a business asa means 
of compensation for money advanced, he is nota 
partner.” 

The receiving of part of the profits of a com- 
mercial partnership in lieu of or in addition to 
interests by way of conpensation for a loan of 
money, does not make the lender a partner with 
the borrower: Meehan v. Valentine, 145 U. S., 611. 

Thus a party may by agreement receive by way 
of interest a portion of the profits of an adventure 
on money loaned to be used in the adventure, 
without becoming a partner. 

Judge Story says, that the trueruleis: ‘‘Thatthe 
agreement and intention of the parties themselves 
should govern in all cases.”* This certainly must 
be the rule as between the parties themselves. 

In this case there are two of the essential re- 








... The Government accepts the steamship S¢. 
Lous under the ocean mail contract. . . . Senator 
Hill opens the New York campaign in Horse- 
heads by a speech in favor of liberal excise laws. 
A rebellion breaks out in Kan Sao, China. 
. Another bomb is found in Paris.... Mr. 


Balfour explains his attitude on bimetalism ;his | 


opinions have not changed. 


Sunday, September 8. 
Senator Gray, of Delaware, advocates the re- 
nomination of Mr. Cleveland for another term. 


.. An outbreak of the Sioux Indiansin South | 


Dakota is threatened. ; 
The Porte issues a statement of the reforms it 


is willing to introduce in Armenia... . Presi- 
dent Pierola is inaugurated in Peru... . Spain 
sends reinforcements to Cuba... . German 


Socialists and Liberals protest against the arrest 
of the Socialist editor for the article on Sedan. 


LEGAL. 


Partnership—Receiving Part of Profits—_| 


Effect of. 


The United States Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit recently decided in the case of 
Stevens v. McKibbin, 27 Chicago L. News, 366, that 
the receiving of a part of the profits of a com- 
mercial enterprise does not, of itself, constitute a 
partnership. ‘The court say: “‘A partnershipis a 


voluntary contract between two or more persons | 


to place their money, effect, labor and skill, or 
some one or all of them, in lawful business, and to 
divide the profits and bear the loss in certain 
proportions: ” 3 Kent’s Com. 20. 

If it be one of the terms of the contract that each 
shall share in the risks and losses, and also in the 
profits to be realized, this constitutes them part- 
ners znter sese. These risks or interests are not 
required to be equal; nor isit important that they 
Shallagree in kind. The investment may be un- 
equal, and the parties may agree to divide the 
profits nnequally ; but there must be a mutuality 


quisites of a partnership wanting, a joint fund and 
a common risk; and our opinion is that the testi- 
mony wholly fails to establish an agreement and 
| intention of the parties to create the partnership 
| alleged in the bill. 


| Deed—Acknowledgment—Parol Evidence 
to Impeach. 


The Supreme Court of Alabama say in the 
recent case of Jingwright v. Nelson, 1780 Rep., gr, 
that in the absence of fraud or duress, parol evi- 
dence isnot admissible to impeach the certificate 
of acknowledgment of the wife to a conveyance of 

| the homestead, voluntarily signed by her in the 
presence a notary, altho ignorant of his 
official character, wlth knowledge that her signa- 
ture made in his presence was deemed essential. 


of 


Municipal Corporation—Control of 


Streets—Supervision of Road in 
Annexed District. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio say in the case of 

Wabash R, Co. v. Defiance, 40 N. E. Rep., 89, that 
where part of a county road is taken into a 
| municipal corporation by the annexation of con- 
| tiguous territory, it is subject to the control and 
supervision of the municipal authorities, who may 
improve it, by grading or otherwise, at the expense 
of the corporation. 


¢ 
¢ 


| Married Woman—Promise to Pay Debt— 
| Book Account. 


| The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania say in the 
| recent case of Moore v. Copley, 25 Pittsburg Law 
| Journal, 433, that a book account against a married 
| woman is not prima facie evidence of a promise by 
| her to pay; her husband is primarily liable for 
| necessaries furnished his wife and children, and 
|in order to charge his wife it must be shown in 
addition to the book accounts against her a 
promise to pay. In the absence of such proof the 
legal presumption is that she contracted as agent 
of her husband. 
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mail 
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charge, our 112 page 


NEURALCIA. 


1 find the Electropoise almost a necessity. 


he ee ee ee 


who are sick, send us 
we 
without 


lustrated booklet, telling 
all about the Electropoise. 


2412 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md., May 6, 1895. 
It is, 


il- 








Home Remedy 





Without Medicine. 


Often Cures 166 How?” 
Cases | Write us for booklet 





LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 





indeed, of great importance to my comfort. I expe- 


rienced relief from neuralgia, which at one time Pronounced that tells all about 
threatened to keep me a constant sufferer. I take the Electropois 
pleasure in speaking for the Electropoise, and hope “Incurable’”’ ea ees 
these few words will induce those who read them to Mailed free. 


make trial of this “ cure all.” 
RS. A. W. WILSON, 


: ELECTROLIBRATION CoO., 
(Wife of Bishop Wilson of M. E. Church, Soutb). 


1122 Broadway, New York. 
346 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
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Canada. 
| 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 

| local information will meet with prompt atten- 

| tion at their hands : 

|Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 

1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 

Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 

ton, Pa. 

W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 
John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 

eago, Ill. 


George E. Dickson, 
ery,” Chicago. 

J. B. Weaver, 

John H. Taff, 
Mass. 

S. B. Wright, 74-76 Times Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St. 


New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 


329 ‘* The Rook- 


Freeport, Ill. 


27 School St., Boston, 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad Street, Augus- 
ta, Ga. 





} 


BOVtOte Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
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ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


'Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 

| Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 

lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 

George P. Goff, ‘‘Shatmore House,” 
207 Larkin Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

CANADA, 


Nassau B. Eagen, 1 Toronto 8t., To- 
ronto. 

W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 





JAMES G. YOUNG, 


Lawyer and Notary Public, 


Office, Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B’dg, 


N. W. Cor. Ninth & Walnut Sts. Kansas City, Mo. 
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A SPECIAL FRANCHISE” OFFER TO “LITERARY DIGEST” SUBSCRIBERS. 


In Press.—Ready about December, 1895. 








A New, Monumental Work of Reference. 





LITTLE’S 


CYCLOPEDIA OF CLASSIFIED DATES. 


A Ready Reference Compendium of Notabie Events in the History of 
All Countries, from B. C. 5004to A. D. 1895. 








—___=====By CHARLES E. LITTLES=====——_- 


Author of ** Historical Lights,” and ‘‘ Biblical Lights and Side Lights.” 





Quarto, 1,200 pp., Cloth. Price, when Issued, $6.00. 





PRICE TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS NOT SUBSCRIBERS FOR ‘‘ THE VOICE,"’ $4.00. 





(Ff you are a subscriber for ‘‘ The Literary Digest,’’ and are paid up, at least, to 
December, 1895, the Advance Offer Price will be only $3.00. 





THE BOOK. 


The histories of about 120 countries are digested, and the events of ancient, modern, and recent times 
dated, and all geographically classified, and both Chronologically and Topically arranged. The work is the 
result of several years of diligent labor and research, and is the oniy volume in existence which furnishes 
an epitome of the history of every country down to 1895. 


ITS ARRANCEMENT. 


The unique feature of this book is that by which quick reference is facilitated and a general purview 
with the notable trend of history is observed; namely, the classification of the events of the civilized world 
under seven general topics, as Army and Navy, Art, Science and Nature, Births and Deaths, Church, Letters, 
Society, and State; and these topics are always arranged on two opposite pages. All the dates relate to the 
same years, or parts of years, and all the dates of the same period are brought together before the eye at 
once—an arrangement by which a comparison of parallel events in any department of history may be 
readily made, and the side-lights of any event examined and studied. . 


ANALYSIS OF TOPICS. 


Army and Navy, includes organization, equip- | chronological position. A descriptive phrase ac- 
ment, movement of troops, conflicts on sea andland, companies the name, and the near-by topics show 
and the launching and testing of war-ships during the work of the individual. 
war and peace. 

Art, Science, and Nature, includes architecture, 
discoveries, inventions, the drama, music, painting, 
sculpture, and sciences, with storms, floods, and 
other phenomena of nature. oi <n 

Church, the rise and development of denomi- | ce ™~ sir a a " pr peacwrnges meen P9- 
nations, the establishment of first and important form movements, crimes, social events, and the more 

ee ‘ : : important personalities. 
churches, the national gatherings in Assemblies, | 
Conventions, and Conferences, with the dates of | State, includes politics, government, nominating 
elevation to high office in the episcopacy of hierar- | conventions, election to high office, and important 
chy. Also special developments in church work and | legislation in the various States and more fully by 
important action of Councils and other assemblies are | Congress. 
noted, and general revivals also receive attention. Miscellaneous Selections, includes such various 

Births and Deaths are in alphabetical order, | items as cannot well be classified under the seven 
except iu very recent years, and each appears in its | topics. 


Letters, includes the establishment and endow- 
ment of schools, the appearance of books and news- 
papers, and events relating to colleges. 


Society, includes events relating to the social re- 


The student of Politics, Science, Religion, and Church History, Sociology, Art, Law, Medicine, or of 
any of the Professions or Industries of civilization, or of the known events of barbarous peoples, will here 
find abundant and accessible historical data. 

The price of this important volume when issued will be $6.00. To advance subscribers that are also 
paid-up subscribers for *‘THe Literary Digest’ to at least December, 1895, $3.00; to others, $4.00. 
Acceptance of this offer must be sent in without delay. 

Now sign and return the following Acceptance Blank, or a copy of it: 





. ADVANCE ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 


Little’s Cyclopedia of Classified Dates. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

GENTLEMEN :—As a paid-up subscriber for ‘* THe Lirerary Dicest.”** to at least December, 1895, I 
accept your special advance offer of ‘* Little's Cyclopedia of Classified Dates * at +$3.00, and I will send 
you the money when you notify me that the book is ready for delivery. The book is to be sent, carriage 
prepaid by you; and it is understood that it will be in every respect the same as will be the regular 
edition at $6.00 per copy, when issued. 





DE Eee. eee eee : 


Post-Office...-------------------0--+ 


ee State.. 


* If you are not a subscriber for ‘‘ The Literary Digest,” or if your subscription is not paid up to December, 1895, re- 
mit at same time $1.00 for a year’s subscription in advance, or draw your pen through the preceding clause. 

+ If you are not thus a ee, subscriber for ‘‘The Literary Digest,” and do not become one at time of signing this 
acceptance blank, erase this $3.00 and write over it $4.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Be Sure to Examine the Titles 
of These Sermons. 


By T. DE WITT TALMACE, DD. 


There is something for everybody in 
the volume ‘‘The Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle” (which is the title of the book), 
described below. The six sermons each 
containing able replies to Ingersoll are 
of great value to those readers whio 
are at all exercised concerning the work 
of the giant skeptic, and, as will be seen 
by a glance at the partial contents (see 
below), lawyers, physicians, merchants, 
and a host of others, in fact, all readers 
will find particular interest in the 104 
sermons contained in this book. 


“The Brooklyn 
Tabernacle’”’ 


104 Sermons by T. De Witt Talmage, 
D.D. One volume, crown (large) 8vo, 
substantially and tastefully bound in 
cloth, over 400 pp., including Index of 
Texts and Index of Subjects. Price 
$1.50, post-free. 


Partial Confenfs. 


Engersoll, The Champion Blasphemer, Answered 
Eph. iv. 18. 

Ingersoll, Second Reply to. Psa. liii. 1. 

Ingersoll, Third Reply to. Psa. Lxxiii. 2. 

Ingersoll, Fourth Reply to. Jer. xxvi. 23. 

Ingersoll, Fifth Reply to. Matt. vii. 16. 

Ingersoll, Sixth Reply to. Amos ix. 13. 

Doctors, Sermon to. 2 Chron. xvi. 12, 13. 

Lawyers, Sermon to. Titus iii. 13. 

Telegraph Operators, Sermon. Job xxxviii. B. 

Theatrical Profession, Sermonto. Acts. xix. 31. 

Clerks, Sermonsto. Acts xvi. 14; Prov. xxii. 2. 

Commercial Travelers, Sermon to. Nahum ii. 4. 

Dumb Prayer Answered. Hosea ii. 21, 22. 

The Ear. Psa. xciv. 9. 

The Eye. Psa. xciv. 9. 

Dreams. Joel ii. 28. 

Mending the Bible. Rev. xxii. 19. 

Capital and Labor. 1 Cor. xii. 21. 

The Newspaper. Ezek. x. 12; Acts xvii. 21. 

Sons of a Gorilla or Sons of God? Rom. i. 
22, 23. 

The Railway Crash. Nahum ii. 4. 

Shall We Know Each Other There? 25am. 
xii. 23. 

Vivacity of the Scriptures, Psa. cxix. 9. 

The Last Judgment. 2 Cor. v. 10. 


And 79 Other Remarkable Sermons. 





In ordering this book, ask for ‘‘The Brooklyn 
Tabernacle,”’ which is the title of the volume. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


Standard Elocutionist 


Principles and Exercises, followed by a Copious 
Selection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, Classified 
and Adapted for Reading and Recitations, trom 
Ancient and Modern Eloquence. For Senior an¢é 
Junior Pupils and Students. By Prof. | avid 
Charles Bell and Alexander Melville Bell, F.F.1.5» 
ete., late lecturer in University College, London. 
Revised and enlarged edition, completing the 1S8th 
Thousand. 12mo, cloth, red, roan backs, 563 pages; 
with copious Index and Table of Contents. Price. 
$1.50, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 
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Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard 


IN USE IN THE 


DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





301,865 Vocabulary Terms; also a Complete 
Appendix of Proper Names, Etc. 





AT WASHINGTON IN THE 


Dept. of State, 

Dept. of the Treasury, 
Dept. of the Interior, 
Dept. of Labor. 

Dept. of War, 

Dept. of the Navy, 
Dept. of Justice, 
Dept. of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Education, 
Court of Claims, 


Weather Bureau, 
Geological Survey, 

Mint Bureau, 

Office of Solicitor, 
Lighthouse Board, 

U, S. Treasury, 

Coast Survey, 

Patent Office, 

Supreme Court, 
Smithsonian Institution. 








75,000 More Vocabulary Terms than in any 
of the other Largest Dictionaries. 





U. S. Patent Office: A.G. WILKINSON, A.M., 
M.D., Px.D., a Principal Examiner since 1869. For- 
merly Professor of saneeas, University of Mis- 
souri: ‘‘ I congratulate the editors on the most per- 
fect dictionary ever made in any lan e, and I 
have them and consult them in six different lan- 
guages almost daily. The subject matter of the 
Standard Dictionary, readily expansible into five or 
six volumes, is condensed withuut loss into a con- 
venient two. 


‘*In my own special field the Standard is excellent 
fn this respect, and so far as I know, it is therein 
unique, as it gives not only synonyms and antonyms, 
but it groups in sets the words that belong together. 
The old dictionaries do this in a few examples, as 
‘ship,’ the human body, etc., but the Standard makes 
a point of these groupings. The specialist will be 
very thankful for this. The high authority of this 
dictionary is one of its important features. Being 
several _— later than any other similiar publica- 
tion, and more distinctively the work of specialists in 


Harvard University: Pror. ANDREW PRESTON 
PeaBopy: ‘ The Standard Dictionary will prove of 
invaluable service, and will last while the English 
language remains essentially unchanged. It may 
need supplements, but it will not have to be rewrit- 
ten for three or four generations to come.” 


Pror. N. 8. SHater: “The Standard Dictionary 
will remain an enduring monument to the labor of 
its editors. I believe that it will come into general 
use in this community.” 


Yale University: Pror. E. J. PHeips, ex-Min- 
ister to Great Britain: ‘tI have no doubt that for 
general and practical purposes it is the best Ameri- 
can dictionary now available.” 


Pror. A. M. WHEELER: ‘Clear, concise, accu- 
rate: at once scholarly and popular, a delight to the 
eye and mind.” 


Oxford University, England: Pror. F. Max 
MuLLerR: “It is a rich mine of information, and 
shows how much can be achieved by cooperation if 
under careful supervision.” 


Pror. A. H. Sayce; ‘It deserves all the encomia 
passed upon it.”’ 








all departments of the language, its superiority in 
this respect can not be questioned. I should give 
it the preference on all disputed points. *’ 


Charles E. Monroe, B.S., F.C.S8., formerly 
Chemist to the Torpedo Corps of the U. 8S. Navy: 
‘IT can not speak in too high terms of praise of the 
fulness, accuracy, and completeness of the Standard 
a or of the sumptuous manner in which 
the work is produced. Everything about the work 
fully justifies the title ‘Standard’ so fitly given it.” 


Smithsonian Institution: Dr. G. Brown 
Goope: “It will be to words what we hope the 
National Museum will some day become to con- 
crete things.” 


Bureau of Education: Hon. W. T. Harris, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D.C.: ‘“*lam admiring the beautiful lithographic 
work in colors and looking with interest at the 
etymologies approved by my friend Dr. March, for 
whom I have great admiration and respect.” 





Cambridge University, England: Pror. J. E. 
Sanpys: ‘It is an admirable work, and deserves to 
become famous on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


Pror. W. W. Sxeat: “The Standard Dictionary 
is a good all-around work.” 

University of Michigan: Hon. THomas M. Coo- 
LEY: “‘Itis everything that could be desired... . 
It is a noble work, and the editors and publishers 
have done great service to the English language and 
literature in its preparation and publication.’ 


College of New Jersey: Pror. J. O. Murray, 
Dean: “I regard the Standard Dictionary as con- 
taining all the qualities which a dictionary of the 
first class should possess. . . . My views of its com- 
pleteness grow with its use.”’ 

Johns Hopkins University: Wriu1am Hanp 
Browng, Professor of English Literature: ‘* It sur- 
passes all similar works.” 

Pror. E. H. Sprexer: ‘It deserves to become 
what it has been fittingly named, ‘Tae SranparD 
Dictionary of the English Language.’ *’ 

College of the City of New York: Pror. R. 
Oapen Doremvus; “It sparkles with nuggets of 
golden thoughts, and will prove a blessing to the 
civilized world.” 


Dictionary 





247 Editors and Specialists. 


Embodies Many 


New Principles in Lexicography. 





IN CANADA IN THE 


Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, 

Dept. of the Secretary of 
State, 

Dept. of the Marine and 
Fisheries, 

Dept. of N. W. Mounted 
Police, 

Dept. of Indian Affairs, 

Dept. of Agriculture, 





Dept. of Patents, 
Legislative Library, 
Senate Library, 

Dept. of Statistics, 
Dept. of Customs, 
Dept. of Public Works. 
Dept. of Revenue, 
Dept. of the Interior, 
Dept. of Military, 
Dept. of Gov.-General. 





Over 500 Readers for Quotations. 


More than 





5,000 Illustrations. 





United States Bureau of Statistics: Car- 
ROLL D. Wrieut: ‘‘I find the definitions not only 
correct, but wonderfully clear and terse.”’ 


U. S. Geological Survey: F. W. Ciark, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: *‘lam delighted. . . . If thesec- 
ond volume equals the first, the editors will be en- 
titled to all manner of congratulations.” 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Weather 
Bureau: Prof. M. W. Harrineton, Washington, 
D. C.: **I think it will prove by far the most useful 
and interesting English dictionary extant.”’ 


H. W. Wiley, Ph.D., Chemist, Past President 
Chemical Section of the A, A. A.S.: “I consider 
it a great improvement over the old methods [of 
spelling and pronouncing chemical terms]. é@ 
I have no doubt the publishers will receive the 
hearty approval of the majority of American 
chemists.” 


Trinity College, Toronto: Pror. Wit.iaM 
CLARK: “I have compared a good many articles 
with the corresponding ones in the best dictionaries 
I possess, and find them, in almost every case, fuller, 
clearer, and more satisfactory.” 


Sir Edwin Arnold: “A noble piece of work, 
destined to be most useful. . . . Everywhere copi- 
ous, erudite, and reliable."’ 


Henry M. Stanley, the African Explorer: ‘It 
comes nearest to my idea of a first-class dictionary.” 


Edmund C, Stedman: “It is the most inclusive 
and scholarly of recent English dictionaries in not 
more than two volumes.” 


Journal of Education, Boston: “It will make 
the world its debtor, and all who write must praise 
it evermore, ... It challenges criticism and com- 
mands admiration.” 

New York Herald: ‘‘ We are free to pronounce 
it the most complete and most satisfactory diction- 
ary yet printed.” 

Liverpool Post, England: ‘‘It is an implement 
that will be of vast service to those who cultivate 
the literary arts on either side of the Atlantic. It 
is a monument to American industry no less than 
the Great White City by Lake Michigan.” 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTION PRICES: 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 
Half Russia - - - - i * - - 
Full Russia { With Denison’s | _ 
Full Morocco | Reference Index ! 


PER VOL. COMPLETE. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 








IN ONE VOLUME. 


- +» 67.00 616.00 | Mel Meta - - - = 5 & ee et the el 6 ONR SS 
8.50 17.00 | Full Russia {With Denison’sRef-) = ©— = © | | _ 14,00 
11.00 22.00 | Full Morocco! erence Index. | 18.00 
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REVIEW REVIEW. 
OF THE WORLD. AnInternational Monthly Magazine of Religious 
Thought, Sermonic Literature, and Discus- 
A Monthly Magazine of Missi Intelli oe sion tide ae Now in its 
the Di a - y Missi Frebleme, Covering eighteenth year. 8vo, 96 pp. 
every Mission of every Society of every Count 
of all Parts poy Aa World. f os Subscription per year, $3.00 ; to Clergymen and a), 
—— ee Theological Students, in advance, $2.50 ; ~ 
EDITOR-IN-ORIEF: single numbers, 30 cents. Vs 
ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. : i a a ae a 
Associate Editors: J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of Se ei ee hte ta \ 
the “ International Missionary Union,” Roches- ae i tere Wg HOMILETIC \ 
ter, N-¥. D. L. Leowanp. D.D. Managing ees meee ee sees ret rcs: fh 
aber: 7 oo, SUA, | | as the best periodical of its kind." 
Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages (the } The Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo.: ‘‘ We have » 
bound volume at end of each year contains nearly been reading THe HomILetTic Review for ten or 
1,000 ). $2.50 per year; $2.0 ir clubs of ten or fifteen years, first as pastor, then as editor, and for CYS 
more. en copy, 25 cts. Bound vol, $3.00. } practical use we do not hesitate to commend it most a> 
January, 1805, began the eighth year. \ hly. . . . One of the problems that we have never 
a i cit yet been able to solve is how a pastor can get along } 
The Review of Reviews, London, in a critical without THe Homitetic Review... . It isa theo- ) 
estimate of the missionary per‘odicals of the day, logical seminary in miniature.” \ 
written by the editor of the Missionary News, says: The Episcopal Methodist, Baltimore: ‘‘ We 
‘THe [American] Missionary REVIEW OF THE repeat what we have often said, that THE Homt- 
Wor p is far away the best thing out. In every re- LETIC Review is a necessity to every progressive 
gery enn § — ahe o -up, 4d cler, n, and is of vast importance. . . . If yA 
pry — - Fey tishers ei —— _ only able to take one periodical, let it , 


The Homiletic Review, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





“The Missionary Review of the World,” 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The Encyclopedia of Missions, 





Thesaurus of Facts, Historical, Statistical, Geographical, Ethnological, and Biographical, 
with Maps, Bibliography, and Statistical Tables. Edited by Rev. Edwin [unsell \ 
Bliss, Late Asst. Agent Am. Bible Society for the Levant. . 
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Complete in Two Octavo Vols. Cloth. Over 1,400 pp., with Elaborate Maps, etc. Price, $12.00, Carriage Free. 





important facts touching the numerous missions of all denominations in all lands, 1 of oples, their 1 es and 
surroundings, among whom missions are founded.’’ . Se : — 


Ex-Judge Enoch L. Fancher, Pres. Am. Bible Soc., says: ‘‘ The entire Christian world wi!l appreciate so grand a work. . . ._Itcovers all the i 
We, 


IT INCLUDES AMONG ITS PROMINENT FEATURES 


The General History and Development of the Missionary Societies 0! | Bibliographical Sketches of Prominent Missionaries, This feature is of 


the World. } great value, showing as they do the experiences, characters, and 5 
An account to date of over 2,500 Mission Stations of the World. The methods of the most successful workers. : 
\) 
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geographical position and population of each makes this work a | ; : igen, va i 
valuable Missionary Gazetteer. In addition to this, the societies at Special Articles, such as Historical Geography of Missions, Music and 
work in them and statistics sufficient to indicate the degree of their 


success make this feature of the Encyclopedia a real Thesaurus of | Valuable Appendixes, which form an Encyclopedia alone, even tho 


Missions, Methods and Organization of Missionary Work. 


information. separate and apart from the main work, containing a Bibliography 
The History, Ethnology, Geography, Political Conditions, etc., as spe- which embraces all books of reference in Missionary Work, and cov- 

cially relating to Mission Work of the Different Countries where ering every department of Missionary Research ; a list of Bible Ver- 

Mission Work is carried on. sions, arranged alphabetically and geographically; alistof Missionary 
Valuable information concerning the Mental and Moral Characteristics, Societies, with the addresses of their secretaries ; a list of Mission 

as well as the social Environments, Religious Tendencies, etc., of Stations with the Societies at work in them, and the?r location on the 

Each Race reached by Missionary Enterprise. maps; also Statistical Tables of Societies and Countries, showing 
Particulars regarding Home Missions, City Missions, Sunday-school number of Missionaries, Helpers, Stations, Schools, Churches, Com- ) 


Work, Young Men’s Christian Associations, etc., etc. ° municants, Expenditures, etc. An indispensable feature to all who 
An account of over 300 Versions of the Bible, with Specimen Verses, { have occasion to speak or write on any phase of Christian Missions. 
Elaborate Maps, especially prepared for the work, and which smpir' ail Allis followed by a General Index of the entire work, a most valuable 

the mission fields of the world, showing location of all the Stations. | ready reference to the mass of intelligence contained in the volumes. 
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